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To  My  Teacher  and  Friend 
George  Robert  Parkin 

Since  you  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
[world,  my  dear  Parkin,  I  must  offer  you  my 
new  book  without  your  leave.    This  is  not 
really  so  venturesome  as  it  may  seem.    You 
never  were  one  of  those  aloof  and  awesome 
Head  Masters,  who  exercise  a  petty  reign  of 
^terror  over  the  effervescence  of  youth;  and  I 
cannot  recall  that  we  ever  tried  to  steal  a 
march  on  you,  except  on  a  few  occasions  in  the 
history  of  the  school  or  of  your  own  life,  when 
iwe  wished  to  surprise  you  with  some  token  of 
[our  bashful  affection. 

When  this  page  comes  under  that  glowing 
eye,  which  has  since  compelled  so  many  audi- 
ences   m  80  many  places  larger  than  any 
[schoolroom,  on  weightier  matters  than  any 
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school  discipline,  let  me  ask  you  to  recall  those 
occasions  long  ago,  and  to  think  of  this  prefa- 
tory letter  as  an  echo  of  that  happy  time.  I 
even  feel  myself  lapsing  (or  more  properly 
stiffening)  into  the  formal  style  of  an  address, 
to  be  read  to  you,  with  much  stumbling  and 
a  quaking  heart,  before  the  assembled  school. 
But  I  dare  say  you  will  find  it  none  the  worse 
on  that  account.  As  you  sit  now  turning  these 
leaves,  whether  in  London  or  South  Africa, 
you  must  pretend  that  you  are  still  in  the  chair 
behind  the  high  desk,  where  we  all  came  for 
counsel  and  reproof,  and  that  here  is  one  of 
your  boys  come  to  tender  you  an  offering 
long  overdue,  making  acknowledgment  of 
most  grateful  indebtedness  never  really  to  be 
repaid.  For  the  service  you  did  him  is,  next 
to  the  gift  of  life,  the  greatest  that  one  man 
can  render  another. 

Those  were  the  days  when  wc  were  all 
young  together,  whether  at  Greek  or  football, 
tramping  for  Mayflowers  through  the  early 
spring  woods,  paddling  on  the  river  in  intoxi- 
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eating  Junes,  or  snowshoeing  across  bitter 
drifts  in  the  perishing  December  wind,— 
always  under  the  leadership  of  your  indomita- 
ble ardour.  In  that  golden  age  we  first  real- 
ized the  kinship  of  Nature,  whose  help  is  for 
ever  unfailing,  aid  whose  praise  is  never  out- 
sung.  I  must  remind  you,  too,  of  those  hours 
in  the  class-room,  when  the  Mneid  was  often 
interrupted  by  the  Idyis  of  the  King  or 
The  Blessed  Damozel,  and  William  Morris 
or  Arnold  or  Mr.  Swinburne's  latest  lyric 
came  to  us  between  the  lines  of  Horace. 

I  shall  not  fasten  upon  you  the  heavy 
responsibility  of  having  turned  more  than  one 
young  scholar  aside  into  the  fascinating  and 
headlong  current  of  contemporary  poetry, 
never  to  emerge  again,  nor  of  having  helped 
to  make  anything  so  doubtful  as  a  minor  bard. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  you  gave  us  what- 
ever solace  and  inspiration  there  is  in  the 
classics  and  in  modern  letters,  and  set  our 
feet  in  the  devious  aisles  of  the  enchanted 
groves  of  tiie  Muses.    And  I  for  one  have  to 
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C«  Ctortt  Mtiuvt  yarWR 

thank  you  for  a  plea,ure  in  life,  ,lmo.t  the 
only  one,  that  doet  not  fail. 

u.™'A"T'*  '"*"  5^°"'  "  "*  "igh'  have 
learned,  to  be  zealous,  to  be  fair,  to  be  happy 

oyer  our  work,  to  love  only  what  i,  beautiful 
and  of  good  report,  and  to  follow  the  truth 
at  •"hazard,.    If  you  find  any  good,  then, 
n  thew  pages,  take  much  of  the  credit  for  i 
«o  youraelf,  I  beg  you.    And  whatever  you 
come  upon  of  ill,  attribute  to  that  origind 
perve„.jy  tor  which  our  grandsire,  had  to 
make  aUowance  in  their  theology,  and  from 
which  no  master  in  the  world  can  quite  free 
even  his  most  desirous  pupil. 

The  essays  which  go  to  make  up  this  volume 
were  written  at  different  times  during  the  past 
»«  or  seven  yea«.    In  revising  them  for  pub- 

~  '"  *"'  P™"*  '''™.  »  good  deal 
that  was  purely  ephemeral  has  been  cut  away 

w.    they,  I  hope,  be  found  altogether  trivial, 
under  the  circumstances  of  their  produc- 
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tion,  they  could  scarcely  follow  any  coherent 
and  continuous  trend  of  thought    Perhaps, 
indeed,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  book  of 
essays  should  do  this.    They  can  only  have 
whatever  unity  of  feeling  and  outlook  attaches 
to  the  writer's  philosophy,  as  it  passes  from 
day  to  day  through  the  changing  pageants  of 
Nature  or  through  the  varied  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  delightful  world.    And  yet,  if 
I  must  be  my  own  apologist,  perhaps  I  may 
be  excused  for  assuming  that  no  work  of  the 
sort,  however  random  and  perishable,  will  be 
entirely  futile,  if  it  has  been  done  in  the  first 
place  with  loving  sincerity  and  conviction.    It 
will  have  in  the  final  analysis  some  way  of 
looking  at  life,  some  tendency  or  preference, 
which  in  a  more  studied  work  would  be  more 
formal,  but  not  therefore  necessarily  more 
true.   It  may  attract  only  a  handful  of  readers ; 
it  may  not  outlive  the  hour;  but  after  all,  diat 
may  be  enough,  if  only  it  carry  with  it  some 
hint  of  the  experience  which  prompted  it. 
A  book  is  only  written  for  him  who  finds  it; 
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and  should  carry  to  the  finder  lome  palpable 
or  even  intimate  revelation  of  the  man  who 
made  it.  It  is  as  if,  by  a  tone  of  the  voice  or 
a  turn  of  the  head,  a  stranger  should  suddenly 
appeal  to  us  as  a  comrade.  And  while  it  is 
true  that  the  offices  of  friendship  are  not  fully 
accomplished  until  we  have  eaten  our  bushel  of 
salt  together,  it  is  also  certain  that  the  flavour 
of  friendship  may  be  recognized  with  the 
smallest  grain.  A  book  may  be  a  cry  in  the 
night,  like  Carlyle's;  or  a  message  from  "  the 
god  of  the  wood,"  like  Emerson's;  or  a  song 
of  the  open,  like  Whitman's ;  or  the  utterance 
of  a  scholar  like  Newman  from  the  schools  of 
ancient  learning;  or  it  may  be  no  more  than 
the  smiling  salutation  of  f  child  in  the  street. 
Let  him  receive  it  whom  it  may  serve. 

It  is  a  long  waj  from  the  little  Canadian 
town  on  the  St.  John,  in  the  early  seventies, 
to  the  centres  of  the  world  in  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era;  but  it  is  good  to  remember  and 
to  take  courage.  And  while  we  who  always 
must  think  of  you  with  a  touch  of  hero- 
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wonhip,  look  on  with  pride  at  your  achieve- 
ments in  that  larger  workroom  of  responsi- 
bility to  which  you  have  so  deservedly  come, 
—  while  we  kindle  as  of  old  at  your  unflinch- 
ing and  strenuous  eagerness,  —  I  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  read  with  satisfaction,  and 
with  some  little  pleasure,  these  latest  tasks 
which  I  bring  for  your  approval. 

School  will  not  keep  for  ever.  By  the  feel 
of  the  sun  it  must  be  already  past  noon.  Be- 
fore very  long  the  hour  must  strike  for  our 
disr'ssal  from  this  pleasant  and  airy  edifice, 
a  summons  less  welcome  than  the  four  o'clock 
cathedral  bell  in  that  leafy  Northern  city  in 
old  days,  and  we  shall  all  go  scattering  forth 
for  the  Great  Re-creation.  Before  that  time 
arrives,  only  let  me  know  that,  in  your  impar- 
tial and  exacting  judgment,  I  have  not  alto- 
gether failed,  and  I  shall  await  the  Finals 
with  more  confidence  than  most  mortals  dare 
enjoy. 

B.  C. 

New  York,  June,  IQOJ. 
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We  have  come  to  look  upon  art  and  life  ai 

^parate  thingi.    We  have  come  to  think  of 

ai  a  peculiar  form  of  activity  practised  by 

|very  few  and  enjoyed  by  a  few  more.   There 

a  tacit  belief  in  the  bottom  of  the  mind  of 
bolt  of  ui  that  an  really  has  not  very  much 
)  do  with  life.  Even  those  who  love  art  well 
re  shaken  in  their  faith  at  times  by  the  uni- 
brsal  skepticism  around  them.  They  are  not 
bwilling  to  speak  deprecatingly  of  art  as  a 
Mt,  to  make  concessions  to  the  average  stand- 
M  of  thought;  they  help  to  put  art  farther 
^d  farther  away  from  life. 
But  what  is  the  reason  of  this  divorce  of 

from  life?    Is  it  only  that  we  feel  the  too 
^equent  lack  of  vitality  in  art?    As  cvery- 
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day  people  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  a  grei 

deal  of  artistic  energy  is  expended  idly  awa 

from  the  main  issues  of  life.  The  original  artii 

tic  sin  was  the  conception  of  art  as  somethin 

aloof  and  exceptional;   and  when  once  ths 

pernicious  poison  had  entered  the  human  sou 

naturally  there  were  not  a  few  adherents  t 

the  sect  of  the  dreamers.    Their  number  in 

creased;  the  estrangement  between  life  and  ai 

grew;  the  devotees  of  expression  even  becam 

supercilious  and  fanatical  in  their  sectarian 

ism;'  until  to-day  the  name  artist  is  a  syno 

nym  for  the  impractical  bystander,  the  man  o 

inaction,  the  contemplator  of  the  actual,  th( 

workman  who  is  a  stranger  among  equals.    Ii 

is  nothing  new  to  say  that  this  vicious  secession 

of  one  state  of  mind  from  the  great  republic 

of  thought  has  worked  sorry  havoc  to  art. 

One  sees  that  only  too  clearly  every  day  in  the 

really  slight  hold  which  art  has  on  the  public. 

In  the  days  of  the  blessed  innocence  of  art  it 

never  occurred  to  the  artist  that  he  was  not 

a  layman  like  the  rest  of  his  toiling  fellows. 
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But  if  the  evil  to  art  was  great,  the  evil  to 
j  life  was  not  less  so.   The  idea  that  art  is  some- 
1  thing  that  does  not  quite  concern  us  in  our 
jevery-day  affairs,  at  last  breeds  the  belief  that 
tin  a  natural  state  we  should  have  no  need  of 
[art.    The  truth  is  that  in  a  natural  state  we 
should  never  know  what  art  means,  as  distinct 
from  life.    Art  is  expression,  we  say.    Very 
i^ell,  but  nothing  we  can  do  or  say  can  possibly 
«  done  or  said  without  expression,  without 
(revealing  the  person  behind  the  action  and 
Ithe  word.   You  lift  a  finger  or  drop  an  inflec- 
ftion,  and  the  stranger  in  the  room  has  gathered 
■.  a  volume  of  characteristics  of  your  personality. 
pet  expression  is  more  than  this;  it  is  part  of 
■our  work,  too.    Consider  the  truth  of  this 
Statement,  that  nothing  we  do  or  say  can  be 
Without  expression ;  and  then  see  how  all  trade 
md  commerce  and  manufacture,  —  the  whole 
conduct  of  civilization, -has  its  artistic  as- 
jpect.    And  because  of  the  original  artistic 
Nin,  the  divorce  of  art  from  life,  we  suffer  in 
[  a  life  without  joy.   For  work,  like  art,  is  noth- 
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ing  but  natural  function,  and  the  natural  joj 
of  the  one  is  as  great  as  the  natural  joy  of  the 
other;  for  they  are  only  different  aspects  of 
the  same  energy,  and  not  different  kinds  ol 
energy. 

No  one  ever  heard  of  an  artist  complaining 
of  the  tedium  of  his  work.  Of  course  not;  for 
him  art  and  work  are  one ;  he  tastes  the  blessed 
joy  of  a  natural  inclination  having  free  play. 
He  is  expressing  himself  after  his  kind,  as 
nature  intended.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
often  does  one  hear  a  toiler  (as  the  non-artistic 
worker  is  called)  rejoicing  in  his  work?  His 
life  is  one  long  complaint.  Why?  Because 
false  conditions  and  false  ideals  have  so  com- 
pletely separated  his  work  from  all  artistic 
possibility.  It  has  been  made  impossible  for 
him  to  find  any  expression  for  himself  in  his 
work.  The  hands  must  keep  their  aimless, 
weary  energy,  while  the  soul  is  stifled  for  an 
outlet. 

"  The  heart  in  the  work  "  is  not  a  motto  for 
the  artist  alone;  it  is  for  the  labourer  as  well. 
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With  that  possibility  before  him,  the  meanest 
toiler  may  grow  beautiful;   without  it,  the 
veriest  giant  of  energy  will  grow  petty  and 
j  warped  and  sad.    The  commonest  work  is 
ennobling  when  it  provides  any  avenue  of  ex- 
jpression  for  the  spirit,  any  exit  for  the  heavy, 
jstruggling,  ambitious  human  heart  out  of  its 
jprison  house  of  silence  into    le  sunshine  of  fel- 
llowship.    Set  me  a  task  in  which  I  can  put 
Isomething  of  my  very  self,  and  it  is  task  no 
[longer;   it  is  a  joy;   it  is  art. 

To  make  such  a  condition  of  work  universal 
fscems  to  me  a  sufficient  aim  for  modern  en- 
deavour.   How  soon  things  would  cease  to  be 
lugly  and  become  beautiful,   if  only  every 
Vroke  of  work  in  the  world  had  some  expres- 
sion in  it  I    Of  course,  we  cannot  have  that 
mder  existing  conditions.    Any  improvement 
3f  society  in  that  direction  implies  a  cure  more 
radical  than  has  yet  been  attempted.    It  im- 
plies  freedom  for  the  common  worker  as  well 
las  freedom  for  the  thinker  and  artist.    Not 
[until  the  term  artisan  has  come  to  be  as  hon- 
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ourable  as  the  tenii  artist  will  we  have  re 
freedom.  But  I  am  afraid  that  with  all  oi 
talk  of  freedom  very  few  of  us  believe  in 
after  all.  We  seem  to  think  it  is  dangerov 
But  freedom  is  not  an  acquisition  of  powe 
it  is  merely  the  disimprisonment  of  spiri 
And  not  to  believe  in  freedom  is  to  believe  i 
the  ultimate  evil  of  the  spirit.  For  if  the  goc 
is  stronger  than  the  bad,  the  less  repressic 
we  have  the  better.  Since  it  is  impossible  i 
discriminate  between  them,  we  can  only  ui 
lock  the  doors  and  call  forth  every  hums 
energy,  — give  it  opportunity,  give  it  woi 
in  which  there  is  some  chance  for  expressioi 
—  believing  that  the  better  powers  will  tr 
umph  over  the  worse. 

The  art  of  life,  then,  is  to  make  life  and  ai 
one,  so  far  as  we  can,  for  ourselves  and  fc 
others,  —  to  find,  if  possible,  the  occupatio 
in  which  we  can  put  something  of  self.  S 
should  gladness  and  content  come  back  t 
earth.  But  now,  with  the  body  made  a  slav 
to  machinery,  and  the  spirit  defrauded  of  an; 
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icope  fof  its  pent-up  force,  we  have  nothing 

to  hope  for  in  the  industrial  world;  and  the 

Ibreach  between  art  and  life  will  go  on  widen- 

jing  until  labour  is  utterly  brutalized  and  art 

[utterly  emasculated. 
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In  Lafcadio  Hearn'i  book,  « In  Ghostly 
Japan,"  there  ii  a  remarkable  chapter  on  silk- 
worms. 

"In  Nfimi's  neighbourhood,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  mulberry-trees,  many  families 
keep  silkworms.  ...  It  is  curious  to  see  hun- 
dreds of  caterpillars  feeding  all  together  in 
one  tray,  and  to  hear  the  soft,  papery  noise 
which  they  make  while  gnawing  their  mul- 
berry leaves.  As  they  approach  maturity  the 
creatures  need  almost  constant  attention.  At 
brief  intervals  some  expert  visits  each  tray  to 
inspect  progress,  picks  up  the  plumpest  feed- 
ers, and  decides  by  gently  rolling  them  between 
fiis  forefinger  and  thumb,  which  are  ready  to 
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•pin A  few  only  of  the  best  are  suffered 

to  emerge  from  their  silky  sleep  -  the  selected 
breeders.  They  have  beautiful  wings,  but  can- 
not  use  them.  They  have  mouths,  but  do  not 
eat  They  only  pair,  lay  eggs,  and  die.  For 
thousands  of  years  their  race  has  been  so  well 
cared  for  that  it  can  no  longer  take  care  of 
Itself." 

The  moral  to  be  deduced  from  this  instance 
IS  obvious.    Compare  with  the  silkworms  our 
mortal  selves.   These  happy  grubs  are  tended 
by  a  kindly  boy,  who  supplies  their  every 
need ;  they  have  not  a  wish  unsatisfied.   By  a 
•ort  of  miracle,  a  supernatural  power  (as  it 
would  seem  to  them),  they  have  been  removed 
from  the  field  of  competition.    For  them  the 
struggle  for  existence  no  longer  exists.    One 
imagines  that  if  they  were  capable  of  prayer 
they  could  ask  no  more  perfect  gift  than  that 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  — im- 
munity from  strife  and  security  in  the  com- 
forts of  existence.    What  more  do  we  our- 
selves ask?    Our  prayer  is  almost  never  that 
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«ther  that  we  m.y  be  removed  by  ,  ktodi, 

•ome  benign  .phere  where  .1]  *.  delStt  of 
W.  «.y  Wl  to  our  lo,  wi*out  .„  J^^ 

It  »  probably  an  idle  and  wicked  dream. 
W.tee«  d,e  ca.e  of  Ac  .illcworm..  If  Z 
would  fonn  »me  notion  of  what  Ae  imagined 
heaven  migh,  do  for  u,,  coniider  Ae  0^0/ 

our  .mdJ  friend,  among, he  mul*r,y«v« 
When  we  Ainfc  of  Ae  lilie.  of  Ae  fiTn^d 
prom„e  our^Ive,  a  .ta,e  like  Aeir,  acco  dta, 
.0  Ae  word,  "  Shall  He  not  much  more  dS 
you,  O  ye  of  little  faiA?"  we  ar.  L 
forget  Aat  evety  moment  oTac" 'rfol 
un.M  age,  ba,  been  filled  wlA  r,tl 

purpose,  quiet  and  unperceived,  ye,  none  Ae 
'-  st™„g„„  *„  ,,„,„„,         '4  none  *e 

o?.hTrr*'^'''""°'°"««'-i^r^ 

and  A         '.  "'  "*  ■"""  ''»^«  *«ir  tenacity 
«,set*  «"""•""•  '""""'"«  -  -"To 

SaXr '^*''"° ''"^--  A. 
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"  An  early  itage  of  thit  degcnention  would 
be  reprewnted  by  total  incapacity  to  help  our- 
lelvei  -  then  we  ihould  begin  to  low  the  w 
of  our  higher  Knie  organi— later  on,  the 
brain  would  shrink  to  a  vaniihlng  pin-point  of 
matter;   itiU  later  we  ihould  dwindle  into 
mere  amorphoui  aaci,  mere  blind  itomachi. 
Such  would  be  the  phyiical  coniequence  ol 
that  kind  of  divine  love  which  we  lo  lazily 
wish  for,  The  longing  for  perpetual  bliis  and 
perpetual  peace  might  well  seem  a  malevolent 
inspiration  from  the  lords  of  death  and  dark- 
ness." 
Then  follow  these  memorable  sentences. 

"  All  life  that  feels  and  thinks  has  been,  and 
can  continue  to  be,  only  as  the  product  of 
struggle  and  pain -only  as  the  outcome  of 
endless  battle  with  the  Powers  of  the  Universe. 
And  cosmic  law  is  uncompromising.    What- 
ever organ  ceases  to  know  pain  —  whatever 
faculty  ceases  to  be  used  under  the  stimulus  of 
pain  -  must  also  cease  to  exist.   Let  pain  and 
its  effort  be  suspended,  and  life  must  shrink 
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back,   fint   into   protoplutic   ihtpelewneii, 
thereafter  into  duit" 
Then  we  turn  to  a  modem  poet,  and  read: 

*•  Calm  toul  of  all  things  I  make  it  mine 
To  feel,  amid  the  city's  jar, 
That  there  abides  a  peace  of  thine, 
Man  did  not  make  and  cannot  aar. 

**  The  will  to  neither  strive  nor  cry, 
The  power  to  feel  with  others  give ! 
Calm,  calm  me  more  I  nor  let  me  die. 
Before  I  have  begun  to  live." 

How  it  one  to  reconcile  Arnold's  prayer 
fo"  ''aim  with  the  remorseless  law  of  perpetual 
trial,  perpetual  endeavour?  Is  there  indeed, 
a  peace  "  man  did  not  make  and  cannot  mar?  " 
Is  the  tremendous  strain  of  modem  life,  its 
killing  excitement,  its  relentless  rash,  its 
breathless  haste,  its  eager  and  rathless  com- 
petition, a  part  of  the  inevitable  development 
of  man's  existence?  Or  should  we  combat 
these  things  as  temporary  aberrations  from 
tfie  normal?   Shall  I  serve  my  hour  and  gen- 
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eration  best  by  combating  the  idea  of  strife 
and  by  insisting  on  peace  and  repose  in  my 
own  surroundings  or  by  entering  heart  and 
mind  into  the  race  and  battle  of  the  strong? 
Certainly  I  shall  best  serve  my  fellows  by  fol- 
lowing my  own  conviction  in  the  matter. 
T  hat  at  least  is  sure ;  that  at  least  is  the  cosmic 
law;  to  each  individual  his  own  ideal  and 
the  will  to  follow  it.  But  how  to  know  in 
the  first  place?  How  to  tell  the  best  ideal 
from  thd  second  best?  Or  is  there,  perhaps, 
some  way  of  harmonizing  both  ideals  in  a 
single  line  of  action? 

In  that  great  pageant  of  the  seasons  which 
passes  by  our  door  year  after  year,  in  the 
myriad  changes  of  the  wonderful  spectacle 
of  this  greening  and  blanching  orb,  in  all  the 
processes  of  that  apparition  we  call  Nature, 
do  I  not  see  both  strife  and  calm  exemplified? 
That "  calm  soul  of  all  things,"  which  Arnold 
invokes,  is  really  in  constant  strife.  Every 
moment  the  apparent  calm  of  nature  covers  a 
relentless  battle  for  existence,  tribe  against 
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tribe,  .pecie,  against  species;  and  the  price  n( 
We  m  unceasing  stmggie,  the  whoU  earth 
gro.n,ng  and  travailing  together.    So   thl, 
fte  appearance  of  calm  which  settle,  on  the 
face  of  our  mother  earth,  in  the  long,  slow 
summer  afternoon,  is  i„  reality  but  *e  veU 
and  deception  of  the  truth.    I,  it?    Qr  may 
we  ftmk  that  the  unaccounted  power,  of  life 
at  play  through  the  world  partake  of  a  ml- 
ve«al  peace  as  we.,  as  of  a  univer,a.  straTn? 
How  .sit  with  ourselves?    Is  there  any  man 
who  can  wholly  possess  his  heart  in  patience^ 
I,  *ere  any  who  must  always  be  striving?   I 

n«  rather  true  ,hat  to  the  most  strenuous  0 
us  there  come  fleeting  moments  when  calm 
«.d  self-p^ssession  seem  good?    And  do^ 

n*     ttLtr"~"'™«'''"'^*'«-'>°''a 
\Z  *'  •*•"  '•°'"«<'  to  action  by  love  or 

pa  nonsm  or  generous  indignation? 

ia^Zrr  "'" '"''"""  *«  circumstance, 
Z!  7   '"'"  '"  *'  '°"'™»»  °f  *e  fight 

never  a  minute  to  call  your  own,  where 
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you  shall  never  once  be  able  to  rest  or  meditate 
or  sun  your  spirit  in  a  basking  hour  of  leisure. 
Complain  not.  This  is  the  fortune  of  the 
captains  of  humanity;  be  gladjhe  good  God 
has  lai(LJ3PM_you_a^workas^g^^ 
powers.  The  stem  struggle  "and  victorious 
achievement  can  never  be  cramping  to  the 
soul.  And  the  vast  cisterns  of  repose  may  be 
opened  to  you  in  another  incarnation;  indeed 
they  were  possibly  yours  long  since  and  from 
them  you  have  derived  this  burning  energy. 

It  may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  inactive 
doubt  and  timorous  incertitude  beset  me,  and 
that  I  am  becoming  stale  for  lack  of  use. 
Never  mind,  the  hour  will  one  day  strike, 
and  the  lethargic  torpor  of  temperamental  in- 
capacity will  be  broken  up,  and  I  shall  be 
remoulded  into  something  more  trenchant  and 
available  for  die  forwarding  of  beneficent 

designs. 

Meanwhile  for  both  of  us,  it  may  be,  we 
shall  find  solace  in  a  wise  philosophic  blending 
of  the  two  ideals.    It  is  somehow  possible, 
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I  think,  to  be  as  .trenuous  and  efficient  a. 
nature  hei««  in  action,  and  yet  to  have  in 
mind  alwaj,,,  a,  a  standard  of  normal  being 
the  inflexible  «reniQr  of  fte  wheeling  ,r 
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One  hardly  assents  without  question  to  the 
statement  that  ugliness  is  a  crime.    That  the 
love  of  beauty  is  a  pleasure  we  know,  but  why 
place  it  among  the  moral  obligations?    Is  it 
not  straining  the  use  of  language  a  little  to 
speak  of  the  morality  or  immorality  of  inani- 
mate objects?    Beauty  is  nothing  but  a  condi- 
tion of  matter.   And  how  can  matter  be  either 
good  or  evil?    Surely  beauty  is  one  of  the 
thmgs  we  may  leave  outside  the  pale  of  ethics! 
Beauty,  however,   is   really  only  another 
name  for  goodness,  and  the  maintenance  of 
beauty  is  as  much  a  moral  duty  as  the  main- 
tenance of  goodness.    And  I  come  to  believe 
this  in  the  following  way: 
I  perceive  that  we  call  things  beautiful 
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which  .«  met  pleMing  to  our  ttoK,  at  their 
bc^  j».t  «  we  C.U  thing,  good  which  are 
met  latLfying  to  our  emotional  nature  at  it. 
b«.l.  md  .till  other  thing,  true  wliich  con- 
form  to  the  requirement,  of  our  mental  nature. 
You  may,  .f  you  wish,  ,ay  that  we  have  . 
special  faculty  for  the  apprehension  of  truth 
which  we  call  reason ;  that  we  have  a  speci. 

^cul^  for  the  perception  of  right  and  w'ron; 
which  we  call  conscience;  and  so  you  may 
say,  too,  that  we  hjive  a  special  faculty  for  the 
appreciation  of  beauty,  which  we  call  taste,  for 
want  of  a  better  name.  ' 

,ii*K '!: """  ^  """°'  ""•"  ""y  discrimina. 
^on  between  „y  three  natures,  nor  call  one 
higher  or  nobler  than  the  other,,  but  am  com- 
Pellcd  to  do  equal  reverence  to  body,  mind, 
and  soul,  paying  them  equal  heed  and  equal 
care,  I  conclude  that  taste  and  conscience  and 

Zr/^T"!"""'  '"PO"""".  equally  to  be 
obeyed.    I  know,  moreover,  that  happiness 

and  the  highest  happiness  only  results  from 
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the  equal  exercise  of  all  our  faculties  to  a 
normal  degree  in  a  normal  way.    When  I 
exercise  my  reason,  I  am  controlling  and 
directing  my  curiosity  in  order  to  arrive  at 
the  truth;   for  in  no  odier  way  can  I  attain 
pleasure  or  happiness  of  mind.   When  I  exer- 
cise my  conscience,  I  am  controlling  and 
direcnng  my  emotions,  in  order  to  attain  and 
preserve  the  good,  for  I  cannot  have  happiness 
of  soul  m  any  other  way.    And  when  I  cxer- 
CISC  my  taste,  I  am  controlling  and  directing 
Ac  work  of  my  hands  and  Ac  act,  of  my 
body  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  most 
beautiful  result.    I  know  that  unless  I  am 
allowed  to  work  in  this  way,  I  can  have  no  joy 
m  my  work. 

Now  furthermore  I  may  conclude,  surely 
that  joy  in  one's  work,  pleasure  in  one's  emo- 
tions,  an'd  satisfaction  in  one's  thoughts,  go  to 
make  up  the  sum  of  happiness.  And  I  am 
profoundly  skeptical  of  the  validity  of  any 
theory  of  conduct  which  can  countenance  the 
cultivation  of  any  one  of  these  forms  of  hap- 
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piness  at  the  expense  of  the  othcn.   Ifit^re 
not  true  that  we  can  only  reach  happinen  by 
a  degree  of  cultivation  of  «//  our  facultiei, 
there  would  certainly  be  many  more  happy 
people  in  the  world.    All  people  who  culti- 
vate  their  mind  assiduously  and  exclusively 
would  be  happy,  and  all  those  who  cultivate 
their  taste,  with  no  regard  to  thought  or  sin- 
cerity  of  emotion,  would  be  happy.    But  this 
IS  not  the  case.   And  more  than  that,  wie  per- 
ceive that  piety  is- by  no  means  a  surf  bringer 
of  happiness.   The  blameless  life  is  often  hid- 
den  under  a  mask  of  woebegone  unloveliness. 
Our  good  friends  are  not  happy  because  they 
have  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  goodness 
the  only  aspect  of  the  universe,  whereas  it  is 
only  one  of  the  three  aspects.    God  does  not 
exist  as  goodness  alone;  any  more  than  man 
exists  as  soul  alone;  but  He  exists  as  beauty 
and  truth  also,  just  as  man  also  exists  as  body 
and  mind. 

We  are  not  constituted  to  find  pleasure  in 
falsehooa  or  wrong,  however  much  our  ill- 
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balanced  natures  may  leem  to  do  lo  at  timet. 
There  ii  alwayi  within  ui  the  capacity  for  ap- 
proving what  ii  noble  am'  for  believing  what 
ii  true.    No  more  are  we  constituted  for  de- 
riving benefit  from  what  is  ugly,  however  we 
may  tolerate  it    For  once  show  us  something 
beautiful  in  its  place,  and  instantly  we  are 
influenced  by  it    Now  certainly  the  love  of 
truth  and  the  love  of  goodness  are  great  vir- 
tues; yet  they  are  no  greater,  I  take  it,  than 
the  love  of  beauty.   And  when  we  allow  our- 
selves to  act  witfiout  regard  for  truth  and 
goodness,  our  acts  become  injurious  to  our 
fellow  beings,  and  are  called  crimes.   For  die 
same  reason  I  call  ugliness,  or  the  creation 
of  what  is  not  beautiful,  a  crime.    That  it  is 
not  so  considered  generally  is  only  too  evi- 
dent   When  any  one  creates  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject he  is  thought  to  have  added  to  our  luxu- 
ries.  When  a  millionaire  gives  a  library  to  a 
town,  he  is  even  thought  to  have  conferred  a 
benefit  upon  the  community.    This,  however, 
is  rather  from  the  idea  that  townspeople  arc 
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•«»«  of  Ae  b«iuty  of  their  Kma  beia*  en- 
h"ced.  Indeed,  *e,ibr.„i,«H.oftefb« 
Mother  cnme  .g,i„„  t„te.   But  mv  „„e«d 

•«"«  of  the  viae  of  beauty  or  ."yS 

r*2  LT'""*  "'-'""•^  ^"'^ 
we  ibtU  look  for  in  vain.    Yet  that  it  Ji 

nm   Only  we  have  not  been  M„ght  .0  recjg- 
Z    Z*l  f'""  '«•'""  *«  P"""'  "d- 

«  recent  day,  ..  the  legi.latic„  againit  the 
d.  figurement  of  the  land.cpe  wi*  adver! 

A~I,T'  ^*""''"'  *'  perpetration  of 
thew  hideoni  enormities  all  over  the  fair  earth 
c«.not  be  considered  a  crime  m  the  ordS 
•en«e  of  the  term ;  they  cau.e  no  material  injun- 
•0  any  one.  Yet  they  do  offend  eve^r  one  of 
m,  whether  we  are  conscious  of  it  or  not;  and 
that  common,  widespread  injury,  that  hurt  to 
eveiy  man  s  innate  sense  of  beauty,  is  of  the 
veiy  nature  and  essence  of  crime.   Public  art. 
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or  rather  public  work,  i$  much  more  rightly 
the  subject  of  cenionhip  than  private  morals. 
Of  course,  the  cure  for  the  disease  does  not 
lie  in  censorship  at  all ;  it  lies  in  securing  free- 
dom for  the  workman.  The  appalling  ugli- 
ness of  our  civilization  in  the  mass,  its  monot- 
ony,  Its  lack  of  cheerfulness,  is  only  the  reflec- 
tion of  our  own  lack  of  joy  and  elasticity.  Our 
works  are  hideous,  because  we  have  no  pleas- 
ure in  them ;  and  we  have  no  pleasure  in  them, 
because  we  are  slaves  to  commercialism. 

But  we  must  not  scold.   Only  to  rail  against 
conditions  that  seem  false  and  unlovely,  is  to 
be  unlovely  and  false  one's  self.    If  we  do 
not  like  things  as  they  are,  and  do  not  believe 
in  them,  let  us  change  them.   Let  us  go  about 
It  with  some  degree  of  good  nature  and  tact; 
for  tact  is  only  good  taste  in  matters  of  con- 
duct    If  ever  a  burden  of  conviction  hurries 
U8  away  into  angry  speech,  let  us  repent  of  our 
haste.  We  shall  accomplish  little  for  the  good 
cause  of  beauty  by  the  sacrifice  of  beauty  in 
our  own  works  and  words. 
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Not  the  spring  only  is  the  time  of  miracles 
in  the  natural  world,  but  the  year  round,  day 
and  night.  The  moon  comes  up  behind  the 
spruce-trees  like  a  great  bubble  of  crimson 
glass,  swelling  and  rolling  slowly  southward, 
until  it  is  detached  ever  so  imperceptibly 
from  the  edges  of  the  dark  hill-caldron  where 
it  wias  bom,  and  floats  away  toward  the  bluish 
roof  of  stars.  When  the  trees  have  done 
their  gracious  tasks  of  summer,  f.  dually 
they  suffer  change  from  one  glory  to  another, 
put  off  the  green,  put  on  the  festal  liveries  of 
autumn,  sanguine  and  yellow  and  bronze. 
How  is  the  transformation  accomplished? 
And  all  the  teeming  ephemeral  creatures  of 
marsh  and  twilight,  what  becomes  of  them, 
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when  the  time  of  croaking  and  buzzing  and 
zizzing  is  over?  Where  do  they  go  and  how 
do  they  return? 

These  are  child's  questions.  Science  knows 
many  things  about  them,  and  by  and  by  will 
tell  us  more.  But  always,  even  to  science, 
there  is  a  margin  of  unknown  which  makes 
the  known  seem  to  wear  the  guise  of  the  mi- 
raculous; while  for  the  humbler  eyes  of  the 
toiling  world  the  lovely  ordered  rotations  of 
nature  must  keep  their  actually  miraculous 
seeming  still. 

It  is  a  religious  feeling,  this  special  love  of 
the  natural  world,  and  entirely  modem.  Per- 
haps it  is  our  contribution  to  the  evolution 
of  spirit  through  spheres  of  religion,  our  step 
in  the  long  process  of  emancipation,  as  little 
by  little  we  grow  toward  that  service  which  is 
perfect  freedom.  Lanier  has  a  significant 
paragraph  in  one  of  his  lately  published  pa- 
pers, which  bears  on  this  consideration. 

"Nothing  strikes  the  thoughtful  observer 
of  modem  literature  more  quickly  or  more 
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forcibly  than  the  great  yearning  therein  dis- 
played   for    intimate    companionship    with 
nature.    And  this  yearning,  mark,  justifies  it- 
self upon  far  other  authority  than  that  which 
one  finds  in,  for  example,  the  Greek  nature- 
seeking.   Granted  the  instinctive  reverence  for 
nature  common  to  both  parties:  The  Greek 
believed  the  stream  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
nymph,  and  the  stream  was  wonderful  to  him 
because  of  this  nymph,  but  the  modem  man 
believes  no  such  thing.  One  has  appeared  who 
continually  cried  love,  love,  love  — love  God, 
love  neighbours,  and  these  *  p^'^hbours '  have 
come  to  be  not  only  men-i.     ^hbours,  but 
tree-neighbours,  river-neighbou*i,  star-neigh- 
bours." 

I  am  not  quite  sure  that  the  Greek's  per- 
sonification of  the  stream  was  so  different 
from  our  own ;  I  fancy  his  imaginary  divinity 
in  it  was  much  the  same  as  ours;  but  we  are 
glad  to  extend  that  universal  gospel  of  love 
to  our  patient  fellows  in  the  sub-human  do- 
minions and  to  the  half-animate  and  inani- 
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mate  ipparitions  of  beauty  in  a  still  lower 
realm. 

Then  there  are  the  miracles  of  art,  not  so 
common  as  those  of  nature,  more  clouded  by 
failures  and  mistakes,  but  just  as  marvellous, 
just  as  potent,  and  more  significant  as  well. 
There  comes  a  master,  unheralded,  from  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  globe;  the  clay  is  liv- 
ing in  his  hands,  or  the  colours  take  life  at 
his  touch,  or  he  marshals  the  tones  and  sylla- 
bles of  sound,  and  at  once  a  new  creation 
springs  into  almost  immortal  existence  for  our 
delighted   senses.     The   tune  or   the   story 
spreads  across  two  continents  like  the  sun,  and 
every  mortal  heart  beats  faster  for  keen  zest, 
renewed  and  invigorated  as  at  some  miracle 
of  nature.   Our  enjoyment  of  art  is  a  religion, 
too,  for  it  is  the  worship  of  the  manifestations 
of  spirit  taking  shape  in  forms  of  beauty,  just 
as  our  enjoyment  of  nature  is  the  worship  of 
spirit  manifested  in  the  plasticity  of  sap  and 
cell,  — the  lovely  forms  of  the  outer  world. 
These  two  religions  are  the  worship  of  na- 
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ture  and  the  worship  of  art, -the  reverence 
of  the  form  and  the  adoration  of  the  spirit 
behind  the  form.  Art,  if  you  care  to  say  so, 
IS  all  made  of  metaphors,  -  is  itself  the  uni- 
versal  metaphor  of  the  soul.    And  who  shall 

prove  that  nature  is  not  a  metaphor,  too?  The 
metaphor  of  miracles  in  nature  is  only  sup- 
plemcnted  by  the  miracle  of  metaphors  in 
art  To  each  this  striving,  diligent,  eager  soul 
m  us  gives  allegiance. 
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It  i»  a  common  dictum  of  proverbi-i  ,i.i 

l"^j;.  ™*  "PO"  conf„.io„  „d  mro,^° 
""■•  ""^"S  •«"  P'ogrcM  Aan  the  tardv    Bui 

cnaeavour.   They  never  allowed  them- "" 
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•elvei  to  be  fluttered,  there  wai  nothing  in  their 
blood  of  the  "  fluttered  folk  and  wild."  ^  Each 
moment  wai  luflScient  for  itielf  and  its  taitv 
If  there  wai  more  to  do  in  an  hour  than  hu- 
man force  could  accomplish,  then  it  must 
wait  the  next  hour;  one  thing  only  was  cer- 
tain, no  accumulation  of  duties  and  obliga- 
tions  must  be  allowed  to  astound  the  spirit  for 
/  tn  instant.    For  the  spirit,  the  central  power 
r  withm  us,  our  self,  very  self,  is  in  its  essence  \ 
I  and  m  its  quality  if  not  in  reality  eternal,  and,  I 
when  we  do  not  hurry  it,  dwells  in  eternity  i 
amid  the  fleeting  minutes  and  shows  of  time/^ 

This  is  not  the  frothy  grist  of  fanciful  preci- 
oiity;  it  is  common  truth.    Think  for  a  mo- 
ment    Stop  now,  as  you  are  reading  this 
recent  volume,  and  notice  how  absolutely  un- 
hurried and  unperturbed  your  inmost  spirit 
may  be.    True,  you  have  to  hurry  at  times. 
You  may  have  had  to  run  for  your  train,  or 
you  may  be  late  for  dinner,  you  may  have  a 
stint  of  work  to  finish  against  time.    The  con- 
sciousness of  this  has  not  only  made  you  hurry 
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ywr  "tew  it  hu  made  you  hurry  your  loal. 
ThM  »  wrong.    No  mttter  how  much  of  i 
hurry  we  may  be  in  upon  occaiion,  there  it 
••way.  the  centrd  couKiouinew  which  we 
muit  try  to  control  wd  keep  undiiturbed. 
i  Wow,  forget  your  haite,  ju.t  for  .  .econd  or, 
'•wo,  let  go,  ttop  puriiing  the  train  you  are  ' 
I  nding  m,  iMp  trying  to  do  all  your  work  at 
^once;  Md  perceive  how  deliberate,  how  regal 
and  mdolent  your  »ul  i.,  how  .ure  of  i„elf, 
,  how  indifferent  to  the  petty  chance,  of  punc- ' 
tnality  or  accompliAed  toil. 

Here  and  to-day  we  cannot  live  u  our 
f.the«  u.ed    We  cannot  e.cape  the  preMure 
of  modem  life  altogether,  mitigate  it  a.  we 
may.   But  even  .uppoaing  diat  you  are  under 
the  neceMity  of  .train  in  your  occupation,  that 
your  houn  are  long  and  your  work  exacting, 
(nothing  can  excMe  haste  or  hastincM.)  It««„i 
a.  If  there  were  two  wives, -the  lower 
humble,  obedient,  toiling  self,  who  occupies 
your  body,  sitt  i„  j,  „  ^^  ^^e,  rides  in  it 
on  the  train,  walks  in  it  through  the  street; 
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Md  the  .uperipr,  commanding,  thoughtful, 
masterly  self,  who  does  none  of  these  thinn. 
but  merely  look,  on  and  approves.    Now,  it 
may  often  be  necessary  for  the  inferior  self 
to  hurry,  to  drive  on  the  willing  body  at  top 
speed  .n  accomplishment  of  some  good  ob- 
ject; but  It  can  never  be  needful  for  the  domi- 
nant  self  ,0  be  in  haste.    It  is  the  business/ 
of  Ae  lower  self  to  serve  and  bear  about  die 
higher;  ,t  i,  the  business  of  the  higher  self  to 
rule  and  direct  the  lower.    And  if  I  allow 
my  mner  imperial  self  to  descend  and  toil  in 
the  servant's  place,  to  become  hurried  and 
anxious  and  fearful,  I  am  degraded;  I  deteri 
orate  every  minute.    I  leave  the  throne  un- 
^  occupied,  and  yet  the  work  of  the  scuUerv  is 
\no  better  done. 

r"-  Many  a  man  makes  a  wreck  of  health  and 
Lhappiness  through  worry.  He  cannot  a.  we  I 
say,  possess  his  soul  in  patience.  He  cannot 
see  Ae  needs  of  the  hour  alone,  he  is  looking 
at  the  needs  of  the  coming  year  at  the  same 
time.   No  wonder  he  is  abashed  and  disheart- 
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ened    A  piece  of  work  i,  to  be  done.   To  put 
h.,  hand  ,0  it  quieuy  and  without  wor^ 

.n  .  dart  T"  *"  "  '""'"  ^  fi-^'" 
self  still,  and  order  that  useful  drudge  his 
•econdary  self,  to  perform  the  labour'^' day 

would  amply  suffice  toseeit,i„i,hed.BuVno 
he  does  not  do  that.  He  i,  infected  with  2 
".odem  plague  of  haste.C  Hi,  ,oul  ■:  ,""  N 

performed;  it  must  rush  down  and  tire  itself 

otmtasksitwasnevermeanttobeoccJpTed 

wS  for?"  .  r?  '""  »"  '•"»-  ov"  "is 
work  for  a  week  before  he  begins  it;  it  keeos 

h.m  awake  a,  nigh,;  it  disturbs  his  apS 

Krorgrr^ri'-^r 

ill  done.  ""rmance,  the  work  is 

/CiT'  '11',  ""T'^'  '■"  ""*"  *° '«"« good 

'  work,  ftat  we  should  throw  ourselves  ^,o 

"  be  no  half-measures;  we  must  be  ab- 
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sorbcd  absolutely  in  the  task  before  us.  But 
this  docs  not  mean  that  the  directing  soul,  the 
loftier  self,  must  be  engrossed.  It  means  only 
that  all  those  powers  and  faculties  are  to  be 
employed  which  rightly  can  be  employed  in 
labour.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  soul  to 
labour.  Its  proper  office  is  to  exist,  to  be  and 
enjoy,  to  sorrow  if  it  must,  to  rejoice  when  it 
can,  to  direct,  order,  and  govern. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  guard 
against  the  intrusion  of  haste  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  spirit.    If  we  have  no  habit  of 
easy  work,    no   faculty   for   accomplishing 
thmgs  without  eflPort,  we  must  try  to  acquire  it 
For  it  is  above  all  things  desirable  that  we 
should  live  without  fret  and  strain  and  haste 
m  the  inmost  chambers  of  being.    It  does  not 
make  the  least  difference  what  the  occupation 
may  be.    You  enter  a  studio,  perhaps,  where 
the  wialls  are  dim  and  reposeful,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  quiet,  and  where  you  might 
suppose  no  haste  nor  disquiet  ever  entered. 
But  what  do  you  find?    The  occupant  is  a 
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modem  painter.    One  glance  condemns  him; 
Cht  18  doomed ;  the  blight  of  haste  is  upon  him  J 
cveiy  movement  of  his  hand,  every  turn  of  his 
head   reveals  the  fever  of  excitement  under 
which  he  is  worldng.    He  cannot  be  himself 
for  a  minute,  no,  not  for  a  second.  (He  is 
bereft  of  control.    He  is  consumed  with  haste; 
(^  The  fatal  malady  of  modern  life  against  which 
we  must  fight  has  taken  hold  on  him.    You 
perceive  at  once  that  he  is  not  living  at  the 
centre  of  his  being  at  all.    His  soul,  instead 
of  remaming  in  its  secret  chamber,  alone, 
contemplative,  kindly,  serene,  and  glad,  has 
rushed  into  his  haste-driven  fingers.   His  work 
is  killing  him,  because  he  is  not  doing  it  prop- 
crly,  and  the  work  itself  is  being  ruined  for 
want  of  proper  balance  and  control.  ) 
^  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  this  workman 
m  a  machine-shop.    The  belts  are  whirring 
and  the  cogs  roaring  all  around  him;'  the 
dmgy  house  of  iron  and  glass  is  a  rattlebox  of 
noise  and  dust  and  ceaseless  clang.   You  would 
8ay  that  repose  in  such  a  place  were  impossi- 
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blc.  And  yet  he  goes  about  his  work  with  « 
quiet  pleasure,  with  a  poise  and  deliberation, 
that  showi  he  has  learned  the  secret  of  work 
and  of  repose.  He  is  intent,  zealous,  and  effi- 
cient; you  would  even  say  he  is  absorbed  in 
his  daily  business.  But  you  perceive  that  at 
the  centre  of  his  being  there  is  calm.  He  has 
learned  to  possess  his  soul.  He  is  without 
haste. 
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^t  tJK  Cominof  of  Sytitt^ 


As  the  natural  year  drawi  round  to  a  finish 
and  Ae  perished  winter  merges  into  spring, 
the  old  impulses  for  recreation  are  revived. 
Not  a  foot  but  treads  the  pavement  a  trifle 
more  eagerly,  with  more  divine  discontent,  as 
tht  hours  of  sunshine  lengthen  and  soften  at 
the  approach  of  April.  How  loving,  alluring, 
and  caressing  the  air  was  the  other  day,  -  full 
of  rumours  from  the  south,  news  of  the  vast 
migrations  already  beginning  and  soon  to  en- 
compass  us  with  their  unnumbered  people 
Already  die  first  summer  visitors  have  ap- 
peared in  the  hills  and  over  the  marshes,  by 
ones  and  twos,  the  vanguard  of  the  hosts  of  oc- 
cupation ;  and  even  in  the  bad-lands  of  the  city 
canyons  we  have  intimations  of  these  miracu- 
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lous  changes.    There  come  to  us,  deep  in  the 
heart,  familiar  but  uncomprehended  prompt- 
ingi   to  vagabondage,   to   fresh   endeavour, 
to  renewal  of  life  and  wider  prospects;  hope 
comes  back  with  the  south  wind,  and  courage 
comes  in  on  the  tide.  Plodding  is  all  very  well 
through  St  lets  of  slush  and  under  skies  of 
slate;  but  when  the  roads  are  dry  underfoot 
and  day  is  blue  again  overhead,  the  methods 
of  mere  endurance  and  drudgery  will  no 
longer  serve.    The  tramp  instinct,  which  is 
no  respecter  of  respectability,  wakes  up  and 
has  Its  due.    On  Sunday  thousands  of  bicycles 
appear,  like  flies  in  the  sudden  warmth ;  on 
Monday  there  are  carnations  in  the  button- 
holes  of  Wall  Street;  while  every  hansom  on 
the  Avenue  is  freighted  with  the  destruction 
of  another  Troy.    For  this  is  early  spring  and 
the  time  of  recreation  is  come. 

If  we  think  of  the  affairs  of  the  universe 
as  controlled  by  laws  of  rhythm,  there  seems 
to  be  a  rhythm  here,  too, -the  rhythm  of 
creation  and  recreation,  the  contraction  and 
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ence  to  thu  law  we  flock  cityward  in  the  Ml 

uT.^-  T"*""  "'  """^  -  *«  plodding 
nmn,p,red  necewanr  woA  of  the  world    b5; 
when  d,e  confining  force,  of  winteT.1  ^J 
d«wn,  society  disintegrate,  again,  ^„*S 
Itself  out  into  the  wider  ri.««nl    !  *'""""« 

o-«-<.-,ife,,ei,„rrtS'wervn.' 

may  expand.    Cooperation  and  dependence 
become  .rk,on,e.  The  ,i„p,e  h„„an  C h 
-«hr^ei' ?'-"««-« -''"and 

-r:f^::Jri,lir-- 

edged  ma  crack  of  the  wall,  of  circun,  tTa 
«  may  disrupt  the  well-built  orderTfT 
ventional  p„,g™,,  ^^  ,.,  „n  S\,°'^. 

space.   Good  ventilation  i,  our  on;,ag„    J 

the  seed,  you  can  only  see  to  it  that  the 
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wall!  have  plenty  of  wide,  airy  crevices  where 
the  wind  and  ran  may  penetrate  freely. 

There  it  another  rhythmic  flux  and  reflux  in 
the  relation  of  art  to  life;  the  creations  of  the 
one  are  the  recreation  of  the  other.  It  it  the 
butinesi  of  art  to  fumiih  us  an  escape  from 
the  actual,  a  spacious  colony  in  the  provinces 
of  beauty,  and  free  transportation  thither.  A 
new  picture  or  a  new  volume  of  poems  or  a 
new  story  is  not  worth  much  if  it  does  not 
give  one  a  passage  to  some  unexplored  comer 
of  that  far  country.  You  think,  perhaps, 
this  is  a  chimerical  fancy,  —  the  foolishness  of 
a  visionary  conception  of  art,  calculated  to 
divorce  art  more  and  more  from  the  actual. 
No,  for  it  is  the  business,  as  it  is  the  wish,  of 
the  actual  to  remould  itself  constantly  nearer 
and  nearer  some  ideal,  some  model,  some 
normal  standard ;  and  this  model  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  art  to  create.  The  earth  has  been 
infected  with  epidemics  of  insanity  before 
now,  —  with  the  tulip  craze  and  the  South 
Sea  bubble,  for  instance.    It  is  the  madnen 
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of  our  time  ud  counh,  to  itncf  th.e  benefit. 

.?H  *  T"  "  **y  ■"*  *«  ""^  "ngible, 
«d  *.t  h.ppi„e„  i.  i^,„,.  j„  J^^.^ 

fMide  in  appreciioon,  not  in  poMwiion.   The 
owner  of  .  pic,„„  j,  «,,  „„  ^^^  ^  ^^ 

«h» own,  not  the  mtn  in  who«  houM  it  hu 
been  unmured.  Our  wdulou.  l.w.  reguUte 
the  t™„ference  of  ponderahj.  commoditie. 
Md  the  .ppear«,ce  of  thing,;  but  the  trdBc 
m  «al.ue^  between  mind  uid  mind,  i,  «,ntr.. 
b«d  «d  free.    It  i.  i„  *;.  .„,;  ^„  ^ 

!™.m"T""  "'"•™'d>«»<«ie«in.p- 
prec.d.le  „d  mvaluable,  hi.  return.  mu.t  be 

•o,«oo.  Hi.vi.iblecompen.ationmMtbepre- 
canou^-,  matter  of  circum.t«,ce;  hi.  true 
campen-ation  will  dwa„  be  Ju.t  and  equi- 
tawe.  A.  no  one  know,  how  much  hi.  work 
co.t  hmi,  no  one  can  know  how  well  he  wa. 
«pa.dforit  Bntyoumaybemrethatdiere 
wa.  no  diKrepancy  in  that  tran.action. 

Our  recreation  Aould  be  not  merely  .port, 
b«  «  true  recreation  of  force..     The  be.i 
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recreation  ii  that  reengendering  of  the  spirit 
which  takes  place  through  the  avenues  of  art 
To  meet,  to  know,  to  assimilate  perfectly  some 
fresh  creation  of  art,  is  to  be  recreated  thor- 
oughly,—to  be  put  in  tune  anew,  and  set  in 
harmony  once  more. 

The  best  of  wisdom  in  learning  is  to  learn 
tiie  various  cures  and  remedies  to  medicine  the 
mind.    Poor  volatile  sensitive  mind  of  man, 
so  easily  dirown  out  of  gear,  so  easily  read- 
justed!   So  when  tiie  time  of  die  singing  of 
birds  is  come,  and  die  mondis  of  application 
are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  you  begin  to  look 
about  for  recreation,  you  must  not  take  it  at 
haphazard.   The  recreation  must  be  personal, 
suited  at  once  to  self  and  to  season.    The  art 
most  accessible  to  us  all  is  folded  between 
covers  of  clodi  or  paper,  and  may  be  carried 
witfi  us  to  die  mountains  or  die  shore.    If  it 
is  well  selected,  it  will  serve  to  second  die 
adilctic  recreations  of  die  body,  and  put  us  in 
fine  accord  with  die  influences  of  nature  and 
diought.    If  it  is  ill  selected,  our  holiday  may 
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rewlt  in  dyipeptic  dayi  of  unprofitable  idle- 
new.    For  idleneM  ii  like  everything  else,  it 
niay  be  either  good  or  bad.  True  idleness  con- 
listi  in  doing  nothing,  with  the  grace  and 
mastery  of  an  accomplishment;  this  is  an  art. 
False  idleness  consists  in  doing  nothing,  but  in 
doing  it  with  the  ill-nature  and  sloth  of  dis- 
content; this  is  criminal.    A  beautiful  idle- 
ness requires  temper  and  genius;  and  though 
people  of  means  may  fancy  they  can  compass 
it,  you  will  nearly  always  find  a  discordant 
restlessness  somewhere  in  their  leisure.    It  is 
only  the  artist  in  life  who  can  aflFord  to  be  an 
idler,  and  you  may  take  it  as  sober  earnest  that 
he  is  no  debauchee  of  inactivity. 
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It  is  one  of  those  happy  phrases  in  which 
Emerson  abounds,  fresh  and  racy  without  be- 
ing slipshod,  homely  but  distinguished.  What 
suggestions  does  it  not  carry  of  suns  and  warm 
breezes,  of  mounting  sap  and  wild  bird  calls, 
and  the  purple  evening  hills  I 

There  is  a  day  in  February  which  marks 
off  the  gray  time  of  winter  from  the  green 
time  of  spring  as  cleariy  as  a  line  on  a  calendar. 
Even  the  brightest  December  sunshine  gives 
no  ray  of  hope;  it  is  relentless,  forbidding, 
unpromising;  the  sky  foretells  only  an  eternity 
of  changeless  cold ;  one  could  never  look  upon 
It  and  prophesy  the  miracle  of  summer.  But 
by  and  by  there  comes  a  February  morning, 
when  the  frost  may  not  be  less  keen,  nor  the 
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sunshine  more  bright,  yet  there  is  a  different 
expression  on  the  face  of  the  elements.    Hope 
has  been  bom  somewhere  in  the  far  south,  and 
there  are  premonitions  of  change,  portents  of 
liberation  and  joy.   It  is  the  fint  faint  rumour 
of  spring.     And  though  the  blizzard  may 
sweep  down  again  out  of  the  north  in  the  next 
hour,  we  know  his  victory  will  not  be  lasting; 
"  the  vernal  ides  "  are  on  their  way;  the  old 
Aprilian  triumph  is  at  hand.    A  little  pa- 
tience more,  a  few  weeks  or  days,  and  wc  shall 
behold  the  first  signals  of  their  advance;  the 
buds  will  be  on  the  trees ;  a  sudden  wild  song, 
fleeting  but  unmistakable,  will  break  across 
the  noon  and  be  gone  again  almost  before  we 
can  recognize  it.    And  then  at  last  we  shall 
wake  up  in  some  golden  morning,  with  a 
blessed  song-sparrow  singing  his  litany  of  joy 
in  our  enchanted  ears,  and  know  the  vernal 
ides  at  last  are  here. 

It  is  only  in  the  north  that  we  fully  love  the 
spring.  After  these  iron  months  of  unremit- 
ting struggle  with  the  giant  cold,  the  spirit  is 
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gltd  when  relief  comei  at  length;   and  the 
scMon  of  returning  vitality  hai  a  feital  charm 
all  mown.   The  day  when  the  river  breaki  up 
II  a  holiday  in  the  heart,  whether  we  work 
or  not  All  winter  long  it  has  lain  there  before 
our  doors,  a  broad,  white  road  between  the 
hills,  swept  with  gusts  of  sparkling  drift  in 
the  hard,  bleak  sunlight,  gleaming  bluish  and 
mystical  while  the  enormous  moon  stood  over 
itt  solitary  wastes,  -  dumb,  prisoning,  im- 
placable.    But  at  last  deliverance  arrives,  and 
the  bumping,  crunching,  jamming  ice-floe  is 
starting  seaward  with  a  thousand  confused 
voices,  while  the  old  faitfiful  blue  appears 
once  more  glimmering  and  golden  and  glad. 
The  first  dip  of  the  canoe's  bow  into  that  fa- 
miliar flood,  the  first  stroke  of  the  paddle,  die 
first  long  sunny  day  afloat  among  the  willow 
stems  in  die  overflowed  meadow  lands,  and 
the  first  call  of  tht  golden-wing,  lone  and 
high,  over  wood  and  lake!    The  gladness  of 
such  a  season  comes  only  to  those  who  have 
endured  the  gray  storms,  the  low,  cold  suns 
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and  the  purple  vaulted  night,  where  every- 
thing  is  sealed  with  the  slumber  of  the 
frost. 

Little  wonder  that  the  vernal  ides  should 
fill  80  large  a  place  in  the  northern  imagina- 
tion. Long  inheritance  of  April  happiness 
has  given  us  that  peculiar  malady  we  call 
spring  fever;  has  given  us,  too,  a  special  spir- 
itual sympathy  or  wonder  in  the  reviving  year. 
This  truly  reUgious  sense  has  made  itself 
widely  felt  in  the  racial  expression,  in  the  arts 
of  poetry  and  painting. 

"Oh,  to  be  in  England,  now  that  April's  there. 

And  whoever  wake,  in  England  ^es  aome  morning. 

unaware, 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brushwood  sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 
While  the  chaffinch  sings  on  the  orchard  bough 
In  England  —  now  I " 

These  "  Home  Thoughts  from  Abroad,"  of 
Browning,  or  Mr,  Kipling's  lyrical  cry  of  the 
exile  in  India,  with  their  refrain,  "  It  is  spring 
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•»En^«d  now,"  embody  the  „o«he™  .enti- 
»««,  a  worship  which  may  be  pa«n  bw  i. 
«"a.„ly  lovely  <u.d  wholesome.  ^Tl 

wnen  tucty  yean  are  told." 

n«  ^   ^r     ""  "P'"**""  «■"»  outpour- 
ng.  which  have  come  to  be  a  byword  under 

it   f'       ''"•'°"  "  "^""o"  «o  »  ndicu 

-  CsTrrL""  '"-"''^  *°^ 

wonder  wheth^X  v!!"^  ^  ^^ 
•  time  favourable  to  artirtic  creation    t.  lu 

horizon^  renewed  vTlfJ^h  °'  "*"""• 
But  the  month  of  f^L'Ts^'T'"' 

^ber,„dth..chiev:L;;''r.':°' 

-     «"^temo?on  th^  ,  great  worl  fa  ^^^ 
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duced;  mottofteiut  it  the  rerolt  of  the  loofc 
tilent  cogitation,  when  the  mind  liti  in  an- 
tumnal  Imrory  thinking  to  itielf.  In  die 
vernal  ides  who  would  spend  an  hour  on 
remembrance?  When  those  days  return  we 
are  too  thankful  for  mere  life,  too  sated  widi 
the  rapturous  zest  of  being,  to  dwell  with  fond- 
ling care  over  the  swarming  creations  of  f  anpy. 
And  yet,  there  it  our  f  adier  Chaucer  with  that 
never  stale  opening  of  the  prologue  to  hit 
wondrous  talcs. 

Of  the  inspirational  value  of  these  veraal 
ides  there  can  be  no  doi^t.  They  come  back 
to  us  year  by  year  with  messages  and  remindeit 
from  the  unfailing  sources  of  life;  they  arc 
heathen  Druidic  Easter  days,  symbols  of  kn- 
mortal  gladness  and  strength.  When  they 
dawn,  we  must  bring  out  the  ilame-colovred 
robe  of  pleasure,  md  leave  our  old  black 
garment  of  distrust,  our  overshoes  of  dovbt, 
and  our  umbrella  of  skepticism  in  the  closet. 
No  pessimist  must  stir  abroad  when  April 
comes.    But  we  must  all  stand  with  bright 
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Am,,,,  i, said  and  done,  where  doe. .„c. 
«M  reside?  I„  materia,  advantages,  in  soli- 
uor  contentaen,  in  ,of,y  resignaL?  I.  , 
m  .ecuring  an  aim  after  long  yea™  of  J 

d«avou,on,,.i„^,^^    ^^2Xnof": 
comphshed  ,oi,?   Sha,,  we  measure  i,  by  fte 

Patent  standard  of  Ae  visible  sI,ow.  Md^S 
"Stances  of  life,  acknowledged  brmil 
^_  or  by  d,e  inward  sUent  section  o7Z 
individual  conscience? 

tte  ultmiate  aims  and  ambitions  of  this  so 

:ren?r"r"^^^ 

the  end  of  man',  endeavour.  J„,t  ,„  be  happy, 
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to  taite  even  for  a  moment  the  zest  of  radiant 
joy,  is  to  partake  of  immortality.  And  to 
secure  for  himself  as  many  serene  hours  and 
ecstatic  moments  as  may  be,  this  is  the  real  aim 
of  every  man. 

Why  do  I  desire  estates,  houses,  display, 
friends,  a  family,  society,  pomp,  luxury, 
power,  ease,  or  amusement?  Solely  because 
in  these  things  there  reside  momentary  pleas- 
ures;  because  in  them  there  are  opportunities 
of  reviving  hour  by  hour  the  fleeting  instants 
of  unadulterated  gladness;  because  in  appre- 
ciating  or  experiencing  them,  the  unresting 
spirit  finds  the  very  breath  of  its  life. 

You  ask  me  whether  I  call  So-and-So  suc- 
cessful; I  must  ask  you  whether  he  has  been 
happy.  It  may  be  he  was  poor  and  looked 
down  upon;  but  even  so  he  was  by  no  means 
unsuccessful,  unless  he  was  dejected,  unless 
he  longed  for  fame  and  wealth.  It  may  be  he 
was  crowned  with  every  tangible  evidence  of 
success,  a  man  of  note  and  influence,  sur- 
rounded  by  everything  he  had  striven  for;  still 
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I  call  him  unsuccessful  if  Acre  lurked  at  his 
hear,  some  faint  reek  of  discontent  (No.t 

wcccM.,  If  rtere  can  but  permeate  the  spirit 

»m.floa,.ng  sense  and  savour  of  joy.  as'we 
'•ve,  then  is  our  success  assured.    If  everv 

elation  of  be.„g  „ive,  the  realization  of  tein- 

Z:  '"•  f '"''  <"  ""'"S  »«  o-  destined  sTpf . 
and  rend,  you  may  be  sure  we  are  succeeding 

onif^  this  sure,  radiant,  happy  sense  of  sue  j 
cess  comes  only  to  the  loving  heart     It  i. 
ve.^e  but  very  true  to  calf  love  the  Ld 

If  anything  can  fill  a  human  heart  with  that 
sunny  warmth  of  loving  kindness,  for  tha 
mdividual  success  is  already  assured!   Loofa 
fte  people  m  the  street,  the  faces  streaming 
past  you,  as  you  walk.    It  i,  sad  to  note  how 

pmted.    But  even  as  yon  look  on  these  trans- 
parent  masks,  do  you  not  know  intui^ 
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that  the  reason  of  their  unhappy  plight  is  their 
lack  of  success,  and  that  the  reason  of  their 
lack  is  their  want  of  love?   It  is  not  a  question 
of  relative  wealth.    There  are  not  more  un- 
happy faces  in  one  class  than  another.   Think 
of  the  delicious  thrill  of  encouragement  one 
has  nov^   and   again   simply  in  encounter- 
ing a  glad,  happy  human  face  passing  in  the 
throng.     Happiness,  perhaps,  comes  by  the 
grace  of  Heaven ;  but  the  wearing  of  a  happy 
countenance,  the  preserving  of  a  happy  mien, 
is  a  duty,  not  a  blessing.    If  I  am  so  unloving 
and  embittered  that  ther    is  no  suflFusion  of 
love  in  my  heart  which  can  show  in  my  face, 
at  least  I  am  bound  by  every  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  my  fellows  to  maintain  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance.   Yes,  even  if  it  be  insincere.    For 
two  reasons,  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  for 
the  sake  of  myself.  /  There  is  nothing  more 
potent  than  habit;    and  a  sullen,  hang-dog, 
injured,  resentful  expression  is  not  only  an 
unkindness  to  others  but  a  menace  to  ourselves^ 
While  he  who  continually  wears  a  smile 
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mm  tt  times  be  betrayed  into  a  smiling  glad- 
ness  of  spirit  ** 

Let  us  remember  the  wisdom  of  the  students 
of  expression,  in  this  -cgard,  and  be  sure  that 
If  the  mward  habit  of  mind  can  control  and 
form  the  outward  habit  of  the  body,  this  same 
outward  habit  of  the  features  and  frame  im- 
presses  itself  reflexly  on  the  indwelling  spirit. 
It  is  a  realization  of  this  truth  that  makes  the 
Japanese  insist  so  rigorously  on  the  courteous 
seemmg  in  all  their  daily  deportment.   Cheer- 
fuln«s  IS  with  them  a  social  duty;  and  if  every 
man  is  not  successful  he  is  at  least  required  to 
assume  the  aspect  of  success,  the  guise  of  a 
Jiappy,  contented  spirit.    How  much  might 
we  not  add  to  the  total  sum  of  our  happi- 
ness  as  a  people,  if  we,  too,  felt  such  an  obliga- 
tion.    If  you  can  find  any  justification  for 
Puttong  an  unhappy  murderer  to  death,  there 
surely  ought  to  be  some  punishment  for  that 
unsocial  creature  who  constantly  shows   a 
gloomy  face  to  the  worid.    What  right  have 
you  to  sulk  or  be  sad  of  visage?  Your  sorrow 
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18,  after  all,  no  more  than  the  common  inheri- 
tance of  all  our  kind,  and  there  is  before  ui 
•till  the  old  duty  of  brave,  cheerful  heroism. 
In  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  therefore,  let  us 
pluck  up  a  heart  from  somewhere  and  turn  a 
pleasant  look  upon  the  world  I   We  shall  thus 
all  become  conspirators  for  happiness,  each 
man  in  collusion  with  his  neighbour  to  in- 
crease the  suQi  of  joy  in  the  earth,  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  the  days  and  to  put  far  off  the/ 
night-time  of  inevitable  natural  sorrow.     ^ 

Then,  too,  think  how  the  seed  of  success  in 
all  our  artistic  achievements  is  constantly  re- 
vealing itself  as  the  spirit  of  loving  cheerful- 
ness.   There  is  nothing  but  the  warmth  of 
devotion  which  can  irradiate  and  illumine  the 
crafts  of  our  hands.    No  s^iU,  no  technique, 
no  device,  no  love  of  traditions,  is  competent 
for  an  instant  to  take  the  place  of  the  artisf s 
love  and  care.    You  will  see  it  in  every  line 
the  painter  draws,  in  every  note  the  musician 
sounds,  or  you  will  miss  it  sorely.    And  wher- 
ever you  are  brought  into  touch  with  any  piece 
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humw  heart  because  of  the  love  in  the  heart 

1     « T'-    '^"  "  «™'-  "«  """y  of  the 
foe  art^  but  of  all  thee  le«  ambitiou,  but  no 

k»  honest  art.  «e  call  industrial,  to  v.hich  «, 

much  untold  toil  ha.  gone  in  the  Ion,  history 
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•t.  on  the  other,  thing,  a.  we  would  have 
*.m  b.^  On  the  one  .ide.  the  «,lid.  durabk 
■mplacble  ci,c«»,t,„ce;  on  the  otheTihe 

ST"'/?"'""'  "*""'  *«  '-*• 

luhed  beyond  the  influence  of  fuicy.   We  are 
nomo«  victin^  of  circumstance  th«,  circum- 

moulded,  we  ,.y.  by  tne  condition,  and  .ur- 

CrTatT'"'"'""'  ""*— 00 often 
we  mrtt^l  *«  "vironment  i,  largely  what 
r  .!  "•  ^*  »"  •*«  children  livinir  in 
~rofthef.bulou.gi,n,ifwedonot::ZJ^! 
ber that  fact  ...olidified  fancy.   What  i.  the 
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fonn  and  substance  of  our  daily  life  but  the 
realization  of  countless  years  of  aspiration  and 
resolve? 

There  is  nothing  accomplished  that  is  not 
just  the  impalpable  breath  of  dream,  a  sug- 
gestion, a  hint  of  spirit;   on  this  the  active 
self  lays  hold,  and  forges  it  into  the  more  per- 
manent  shape.   We  make  our  habits,  our  cus- 
toms,  our  possessions,  as  spiders  spin  their  airy 
nets.    The  massive  fabrication  of  civilized 
communities  is  reared  from  stuff  more  vola- 
tile  than  the  clouds,  only  half  of  it  is  solid. 
And  yet  it  is  in  awe  of  these  floating  appari- 
tions  that  we  pass  so  much  time. 
/    This  is  unwholesome.  tFear  is  a  malarial 
germ  m  the  soulj  If  only  the  world  could  cast 
out  fear  and  establish  hope  in  its  place,  the 
morning  of  the  millennium  would  be  already 
far  advanced.  J  But  if  we  would  not  fear,  then 
we  must  love.    If  we  would  not  shrink  ftpm 
the  facts  of  life,  we  must  love  them.  I  We  arc  "^ 
creatures  so  strangely  compounded  of  dust  and 
dream,  that  we  t^n  never  wholly  give  our 
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allegiance  to  either  one./  We  are  neither  ani- 
mal nor  angel,  at  present;  and  wherever  our 
trend  of  aspiration  may  lead  us  in  future, 
certainly  this  life  is  in  some  sense  a  compro- 
mise. Desirable  as  the  angelic  ideal  appean, 
beautiful  as  it  is  for  an  ultimate  goal,  there 
is  the  fact  of  the  physical  to  be  taken  count 
of,  to  be  respected,  to  be  reverenced,  to  be 
loved,  equally  with  the  spiritual.  They  mist 
the  very  core  and  gist  of  human  life,  it  seems 
to  me,  who  forget  this  miracle,  the  union  of 
mind  and  matter.  And  certainly  we  shall 
accomplish  little  by  an  undivided  devotion  to 
the  one  side  of  life  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
It  sometimes  appears  that  every  human  ill  can 
be  traced  to  the  divergence  between  fancy  and 
fact,  between  what  we  have  done  and  what 
we  would  do.  And  this  again  is  traceable  to 
the  faulty  idea  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  evident,  then,  how  loyal  we  need  be 
to  the  promptings  of  fancy,  to  the  inspiration 
to  the  glimmering  of  genius.  For  if  we  mis- 
interpret or  disregard  this  word  of  the  spirit, 
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we  art  but  letting  out  toward  ditajter.  Our 
w«.ng  initiative  graduaUy  t»kt,  «o„  „d 
more  «,l.d  form  in  fact;  the  fact  dow.  i„ 
moment  by  moment,  and  we  are  taken  in  the 
to  ,  of  our  own  weaving,  which  we  too  often 
C.1  mmuble  fate.    But  if  a  loyalty  to  the 

alj  to  those  p„,  idea,  we  have  made  perm', 
ncnt    I,  „  good  at  times  to  let  fancy  be,  to 

We  Md  dwell  with  the  comfortable  lower 
h|«dom.,  with  the  tree,  and  the  cattle. 

to  haw  ooMdMlT""''''  "'  ■"""  "^  '"" 
a^Tco^^T  "^"'^"^  'i""* dr'S',,2^ 

(  wiT' J  "  "  """"PPy  ""'  *«  «»»"«  live 
'Tn^  "":.  "  ■"'  """""^  ™««rial  sur- 
roundmg,  and  my  relation,  with  my  fellow 
bemg,  are  .uch  that  I  cannot  live  wfth  them 
q».efly  normally,  and  fr«,k,y,  a,  the  weeks  go 
by,  but  mn,t  depend  on  the  intellectual  and 
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•piritual  life  wholly,  then  I  am  on  the  road 
to  sickness  and  sorrow.    For  fact  and  fancy 
cannot  be  long  divorced;  the  one  cannot  live 
without  the  other;  they  are  the  body  and  soul 
of  the  universe.    To  the  materialist  must  be 
said:   "Cleave  close  to  your  fancy.    Never 
forsake  for  a  moment  that  generous  and  faith- 
ful guide.     Be  not  overengrossed  with  the 
visible  and  solid  beauty  of  being."    To  the 
overstrenuous  idealist  must  be  said:   "Hold 
hard  to  fact.    Live  near  the  comforting,  un- 
resdess  blessings  of  the  actual.    Never  stray 
too  far  from  the  physical  phase  of  existence, 
lest  you  wander  and  be  lost  for  ever." 

Men  and  women  who  take  upon  themselves 
the  tasks  of  the  intellectual  life,  who  try  ever 
so  humbly  to  help  forward  the  work  of  under- 
standing die  world,  who  wish  to  illumine  and 
cheer  die  dark  recesses  of  being,  are  peculiarly 
in  danger  of  ignoring  die  fact.  Eager  and 
sedulous  in  the  pursuit  of  diis  dream  or  diat, 
as  artists  or  preachers  or  teachers  or  reform- 
ers, they  become  wholly  absorbed  in  die  emo- 
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tipnal  «nd  mental  life,  neglecting  the  mtteriil 
'They  are  forerunners  of  better  facti  which 
they  wi.h  to  lee  established  and  for  which  ther 
too  easily  die.   It  is  better  to  live  for  a  purpose 
Aan  to  die  for  it,  -  unless  to  die  is  necessary. 
But  our  friends  the  cntfiusiasts  who  secure  for 
us  so  much  good,  who  are  in  the  last  analysis 
the  auAors  of  all  the  good  deeds  of  man, 
should  be  content  to  hasten  slowly,  and,  while 
they  strive  for  perfection,  to  hold  the  sadly 
imperfect  we  have  already  gained.    It  will 
avail  you  nothing  to  stand  face  to  face  wid, 
the  vision,  if  you  camiot  in  some  way  make 
actual  and  apparent  to  men  die  beauty  you 
have  beheld.   Let  aspiration  be  as  ethereal  as 
you  will,  die  spirit  of  beauty  must  be  made 
manifest  to  be  fully  enjoyed. 

Arc  you  sick  or  sorry  or  dejected,  or  un- 
fortunate,  or  overwrought?  There  may  be 
one  of  two  reasons  for  it;  eidier  you  are  living 
too  far  away  from  your  ideal  or  too  far  away 
from  your  facts.  If  you  are  world-sick,  retreat 
mto  the  chamber  of  your  own  heart,  be  quiet 
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and  obedient  to  your  genius,  and  summon  to 
your  aid  tb^  great  and  kindly  master's  thought 
^A  little  solitude,  a  little  contemplation,  a  little 
)love,  is  the  cure  for  your  malady.    But  if  you 
'  are  soul-sick  from  too  much  stress  of  the  eager 
indomitable  spirit,  then  put  all  thought  aside; 
vegetate,  animalize,  be  ordinary,  and  thank 
,  God  there  are  easy,  unambitious  things  to  do. 
•  Curl  up  close  to  some  fact,  if  it  is  only  a 
I  dog,  or  a  wood  fire,  or  the  south  side  of  a 
/barn,  and  forget  your  immortal  soul.    Your 
;  mortal  body  is  just  exactly  as  important,  and 
deserves  just  as  much  care  and  consideration. 
Be  wise,  be  indolent,  try  to  live  in  your  body 
and  not  merely  inhabit  it,  and  do  not  fuss  over 
the  Great  Tangle.    «  Who  leans  upon  Allah, 
Allah  belongs  to  him." 
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„  ?f?*».»°*  »"«  wy  that  ChriwmM  D.y 
"  *•  ••*??'««  '«»tiv.l  of  the  Chri,ti„  „„ 

b».cemi„.,„™,eh«  more  fine  «.b.legu"' 
n«  th«  EMter.  On  Chri.to.«  mominj  we 
celebrate  the  g,...  f,ct  of  being  human;  we 
«wunemor«e  the  coming  of  One  who  wa. 
mtemely  ,  »«,,  known,  wen,  touched,  „d  be- 

to^of  our  own  very  kind, ,  perfect  comrade 
«d  „n,  the  embodiment  of  all  we  know  to  be 

b-tmmort^  being,.   At  Ea«er  we  celebrate 
Ae  immortal  fancy  of  an  imperidiable  life. 

mo«  than  hum«,  pouibiUQ,,  ^.e  day  on  which' 
•he  timorou.  «,ul  i,  .ummoned  to  put  ,„« 
m  the  very  fraitet  probability,  yet  with  the 
.toutct,  most  .tubbom  faith     Uyi^li' 
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doubt  and  the  proiy  mind,  the  ioul  now  tnd 
•gain  anerti  her  right  to  an  hour  of  pure  ideal- 
inn  where  the  solid  and  safe  of  actuality  can 
have  no  part.    She  insists  that  conviction  is 
enough,  that  proof  is  not  necessary,  that  her 
beloved  dream  must  come  true  because  she  has 
dreamed  it  so  often  and  so  hard.    She  will 
hear  no  cold  discouragement  from  her  scien- 
tific  sister  mind;  she  persists  in  being  fondly 
wilful  in  her  own  sweet  way.    What  do  the 
plain  deductions  of  all  the  doctors,  of  all  the 
schools  count  with  her?    Is  not  her  own  in- 
tuition  more  reliable?    Shall  she  forsake  the 
warm,  comfortable  doctrine  of  a  beautiful 
immortality  for  the  barren  desolation  of  the 
fleeting  fact?   It  is  moods  of  the  spirit  such  as 
this,  that  one  commemorates  in  the  Easter 
celebrations. 

Apart  from  the  accepted  religious  signifi- 
cance of  the  day,  there  is  still  a  whole  cult  of 
lovely  and  encouraging  natural  religion  cling- 
ing  about  the  Easter  holiday  which  we  ought 
to  be  very  loath  to  discard.    Rather,  indeed, 
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let  ui  foiter  til  iti  gentle  afiocUtioni  and  cui- 
tomi.   For  if  we  are  compelled  to  change  our 
way  of  thinking  on  religious  themes,  we  are 
not  compelled  to  change  our  way  of  feeling 
about  Aem.  And  the  essence  of  religion  is  the 
emotion,  not  the  thought,  —  the  sure  and  cer- 
tain conviction,  not  the  logical  conclusion. 
The  foundations  of  life  are  still  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  investigation;   but  among  the 
realities  of  life  as  we  perceive  it  is  the  sense 
of  trust  in  continual  goodness  and  abiding 
love.    Why  should  you  and  I  vex  ourselves 
about  the  problem  of  immortality  for  die  soul? 
You,  with  all  your  old-time  religious  certain- 
ties, are  not  more  joyously  convinced  of  it  than 
I,  though  I  can  offer  you  not  a  single  proof. 
On  die  eve  of  such  a  festival  in  the  midst  of 
spring,  what  memories  return  with  die  April 
winds  I    The  breath  of  approaching  life  sifts 
through  the  trees  and  grasses,  the  sound  of 
running  water  stirs  in  the  wild  places,  die  birds 
make  songs  as  diey  fly,  there  is  everywhere  the 
renewal  of  the   ancient  rapture  of  cardi; 
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«««d  cxpenencM  which  ik  to  be  npetied  ao 
^  «d  Che  fKe.  of  ua^tornin,  compw. 

So  th«  i£  EMter  i.  Ae  gUddew  of  d.,^  fte 
mofE«,.ri.Ae.,dde.,.  Iti,„ow*.«l 
r«nember  my  v.n«hed  friend.  In  »,in  you 
•pe.k  to  me  of  comfort  or  »l.ce;  in  vidn  ,00 
offer  me  the  cowoLdon,  of  «me  .upreme 

&«  will  .,d  me;  I  ere  not  for  ,11  the  ucr.- 

mem.  „d  ..nction,  of  yonr  oldct  religion- 
neither  dogm.  nor  theory  cm  ,v,il  to  help  me 
here;  for  .fter  .11 1  Mk»  little.  lonlyw^! 
H^,:^  ";;«"<•««•'".«.  run  my  ,r«™ 

to  he.?**:-  •"  •"  "'■•  •''^'  "■"'<"•«•*  -"•«. 
to  he.r  d..t  gr.c.ou,,  melodiou.  voice.   It  i. 

A  !«?*  common,  humw,  e.rthly,  unecudc 

It  not  hard?  Time,  you  .,y,  will  wnage  thi. 
dejolation?   No,  for  a,  time  goe,  on  iZ 
on'y  need  him  the  more.    I , hall  be  more  ad 
more  .mpoveri.hed  by  his  absence,  for  hardly 
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t  djy  goei  by  that  I  would  not  hm  profited 
by  hw  friendihip.  In  thii  criiii,  in  that  di- 
lemma,  I  ihould  be  lo  enriched  by  hii  encour- 
•gemenii  hi.  fortitude,  hit  calm,  hii  sympathy, 
hiimiight  And  wanting  all  thi,,  I  am  poorer 
every  minute  that  he  ii  away. 

Yet  you  tell  me  it  ii  the  fairest  of  April  dayi. 
m  Ae  be.t  of  worid..    Ye.,  I  know;  I  know 
ill  that;  and  T  yield  to  no  one  in  thi.  fooli.h 
modem  devoton  to  nature;   but  I  tell  you 
Ae  univer.al  human  experience  i.  right;  Iti. , 
fnend.  and  not  plarr. J>at,  make  the  worid. 
rou  can  not  fool  my  heavy  heart'^th  tC 
wmdy  conwlation.  of  the  pine.,  nor  the  .ol- 
emn  anthem  of  the  .ea.    I  want  wmethin* 
more  common,  le..  .tupcndou.,  more  human. 
Ah,  but  give  me  one  more  day  with  the  man 
who  wa.  my  friend  I 

No,  it  i.  not  the  law.  The  god.  thcm.elvc. 
cannot  control  the  Fates.  I  shall  not  find  his 
like  agam.  But  every  April  as  the  earth 
revives,  and  the  returning  forces  of  the  grain 
and  the  sun  and  the  vital  air  bring  renewal  of 
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*e  renewed  wan,  of  him,  and  I  Aall  Ii.,en  for 
iiim  m  vam  in  our  accustomed  haunt..  There 
"  "°  ""«g«tion  to  thnt  sorrow.  But  in  the 
memojy  of  hi,  great,  human.  loving  ki„d„,, 
there  IS  the  seed  of  an  imperishable  joy  the 

sufficient  foundation  for  at  least  one  1„- 
fajfh    h;.  •  a  °"^  man's 

faith.   His  influence  remain, ;  indeed,  it  grow, 
Md  ripens  about  me;  and  a,  ;,  h,.  u 
inviiiht.    •.  t       .  " ""  become 

Zf  t'  I      "  "^  ^"^'  •»»'«  strong 
Through  the  subtle  avenues  of  affection  I  pa* 

You  Tr^':  °'  "i'  ^""O"'  en-iowmelts. 

tempered  by  the  quality  of  his  personality.  K 
he  1,  no  longer  here  as  an  apparent  fofce  ," 
the  world  of  affair,,  those  whom  he  loved  a  e 
n^de  the  uncon,ciou,  vessels  of  his  iJ^uZ 
abfc  power,  the  instrument,  of  that  po  ent 
finrit.    Even  while  we  grieve  for  1^,^^ 

of  so^i :  ~™'"^ "'  *"  *'  «"- 

Of  something  better  than  our  former  dailv 
-Ives;  and  we  begin  to  share  in  the  imp;,- 
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CMift  sue 

sonal  greatness,  however  imperfectly,  with 
which  he  is  invested. 

Is  not  this  true  for  you  as  well  as  for  me? 
Have  you  not  some  such  friend  to  recall  at 
the  great  spring  festival?  And  glad  as  you 
have  been  for  the  actual  fact  of  sober  existence, 
are  you  not  equally  glad  for  the  unsubstantial 
fancy  of  immortality?  Do  you  not  assent  to 
the  fine  and  ancient  faith  which  is  embodied 
m  the  celebration  of  Easter? 
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Beauty,  you  would  say  at  first  guess,  is  like 
pnius;  it  is  above  cost  and  without  price.    It 
is,  in  the  outward  and  manifest  worid  of  ap- 
pearance, what  genius  is  in  the  inward  and 
spiritual  worid  of  imagination.    Each  in  its 
own  realm  is  the  miraculous  phenomenon  of 
perfection,  exhibited  in  the  midst  of  a  multi- 
tude of  imperfections,  arousing  our  wonder 
and  enthusiasm  to  heights  beyond  the  usual; 
so  that  around  beauty  or  genius  we  are  always 
ready  to  form  the  rudiments  of  a  cult,  to  invest 
it  with  something  of  reverence,  to  begin  to 
make  it  an  object  of  worship.    Indeed  our 
attitude  toward  it  has  the  elements  of  a  relig- 
ious feeling,  and  implies  a  tacit  belief  in  its 
divine  origin,  as  we  express  it. 
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Into  our  limited  view,  surrounded  every- 
where  by  restrictions  and  laws,  beauty  and 
genius  come  as  supra-legal  apparitions,  com- 
pcllmg  allegiance,  stimulating  joy,  exciting 
reverence.    They  are,  it  seems  to  us,  messen 
gcrs  and  envoys  extraordinary,  accredited  with 
intimations  from  the  unknown,  to  which  we 
gladly  give  ear.    They  embody  and  fore- 
shadow   those  traits  of  winning  loveliness 
toward  which  we  aspire;   they  already  are 
what  we  would  be,  -  our  aspirational  and  en- 
nobled selves.    One  glimpse  of  beauty,  one 
hint  of  genius,  is  sufficient  illumination  for  a 
single  day, -yes,  perhaps  for  a  lifetime,  as 
we  simple  mortals  are  constituted.   How  old  a 
story  that  is,  wherein  some  loved  form  of 
beauty,  early  known  and  lost,  has  served  as  the 
enduring  inspiration  for  a  lifelong  human 
experience!  And  how  often  we  have  heard  of 
the  trend  of  a  character  changed  utterly  by  a 
single  thought,  a  single  gleam  of  genius! 

Small  wonder,  then,  if  we  have  come  near 
to  makmg  genius  a  demigod  and  beauty  a 
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divinity.  It  ii  on  the  baiii  of  this  superfaumtn 
conception  that  our  regard  for  them  hu  been 
fostered. 

In  a  more  modem,  scientific  aspect,  what 
are  we  to  say  to  the  appeanmce  of  beauty 
manifest  to  die  senses,  of  genius  revealed  in 
thought?    Merely  that  they  are  die  natural 
outcome  of  natural  law,  in  no  way  more  mi- 
raculous  dian  die  imperfect  and  tentative  com- 
monplace  world  about  us.    But  how,  in  that 
case,  is  my  endiusiasm  to  be  retained,  my  devo- 
tion and  respect  to  be  held?    It  is  a  trite 
enough  question.  There  is  no  fear  that  revela- 
tions of  new  knowledge  can  make  the  further 
unknown  seem  paltry  or  familiar.    Once  let 
us  accept  reverence  for  law  in  place  of  a  rever- 
ence for  the  supernatural,  as  it  was  called,  — 
once  let  us  acquire  the  habit  of  free  belief  in 
place  of  the  habit  of  credulous  timidity,  and 
the  borders  of  wisdom  will  seem  infinite;  the 
horizon  of  wonder  will  enlarge  at  each  step  of 
knowledge ;  and  what  we  see  wiU  appear  even 
more  wonderful  than  we  could  faintly  imag- 
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in«.  We  iHall  come  to  think  o(  beautr  at  die 
complete  realization  of  some  typicd  thouAt 
under  die  restraint  of  law;  and  of  geniu. 
M  a>e  partial  manifestation  of  diought  itself 
under  a  like  restriction. 

Beauty,  dien,  and  genius  will  seem  no  longer 
priceless ;  tfieir  value  will  be  very  definite.   It 
will  appear  that  they  are  produced  under  the 
most  exact  (ind  exacting  operations  of  the  great 
economy  of  nature.    We  shall  see  that  they 
have  been  priced  at  an  enormous  cost,  just 
a  we  knew  they  could  be  sold  for  a  song  _ 
beauty  the  most  perishable  and  fleeting'  of 
*mg»,  genius  the  most  volatile  and  imponder- 
«ble;  thi.  we  knew;  but  we  supposed  they 

came  as  easily  as  they  went.  Ah,nolfarfmm 
tnat. 

You  find  some  object  of  art,  some  beauriful 
thing  the  hands  of  man  have  fashioned,  and 
ask  what  it  cost.  Here  is  a  wooden  tobacco- 
box  made  by  a  Japanese  artist  generations  ago. 
You  mark  the  loving  care  expended  on  it:  you 
we  It  never  could  have  been  created  by  rule; 
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you  notice  how  the  humble  love  of  the  crafti- 
man  utilized  every  grain  and  knot  of  the  wood, 
how  he  accommodated  his  talent  to  the  un- 
yielding exigencies  of  the  material,  yet  in  the 
end  compelled  it  to  serve  his  expressional 
need;  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  masterpiece  of 
genius.  And  what  do  you  think  it  cost?  Love, 
devotion,    restraint,    self-denial,    endurance, 
fidelity,  patience,  faith,  humility,  diligence, 
serenity,  scrupulous  living,  and  an  untarnished 
mind.    Do  you  recall  the  years  of  ungrudging 
privation,  of  unquestioning  toil,  that  made  that 
inspiration  of  beauty  possible?    Or  here  is  a 
modern  binding,  not  remarkable  perhaps,  yet 
bearing  evident  traces  of  loving  craftsman- 
ship.   Do  you  know  how  long  the  binder  must 
sit  at  his  bench  before  he  can  learn  to  master 
the  cunning  gold  for  tooling  and  edges?    A 
friend  of  mine  asked  an  old  gilder  the  other 
day  how  long  it  would  take  to  learn  his  art. 
"  Well,"  he  answered,  "  some  can  learn  it  in 
five  years,  and  some  never  leam  it."    More 
patience,  more  devotion,  more  love  and  faith. 
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Yd,  aU  trt,  the  product  of  geniui,  comet  of 
toil.   And  the  previous  question  behind  diit, 
—  the  explanttion  of  natural  beauty  and 
genius  itself.    The  first  spring  flower,  or  the 
nm  bluebird  in  the  orchard;  are  they  the 
creations  of  a  moment,  the  inspiration  of  na- 
tare  on  the  instant?    Think  of  the  endless 
unrecorded  history  implied  in  that  word  evo- 
lution,-the  ages  of  endurance,  of  failure, 
of  submission,  of  tentative  and  counUess  varia- 
tion,  of  changing  type  and  perishing  order,  and 
All  one  frail  individual  emerging  tt  last,  to 
hang  m  the  sun  for  so  brief  a  heart-beatl  Your 
Easter  lilies  cost  more  than  a  voyage  from  Ber- 
muda.   To  bring  them  to  perfection  the  earth 
must  swing  like  a  pendulum  in  space,  and  the 
ron  and  moon  operate  the  machinery  of  the 
tides  for  more  aeons  than  we  know. 
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Now  that  spring  it  returning,  there  comet 
•gain  the  old  wonder  at  iti  lovelinen,  the  old 
radiant  lenie  of  joy,  the  old  touch  of  ladneti, 
—  the  porrow  of  the  world.  If  we  awake  in 
the  lerene  sunlight  of  lome  still  April  dawn, 
and  find  our  life  on  the  flowery  earth  very 
good,  we  also  feel  the  question  which  underlies 
the  murmurous  twilight,  ~  the  disturbing 
question  of  the  universe  to  which  there  is  no 
reply. 

In  the  morning,  u  you  stroll  from  the  house, 
the  buds  are  breaking,  the  grass  is  springing 
green  and  new;  there  is  no  need  for  intro- 
spection; it  is  enough  to  be  alive;  self-con- 
sciousness is  folly.  Only  the  sick  are  self- 
conscious;  and  the  first  step  on  the  road  to 
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health  is  forgetfulncss  of  self.  You  realize 
this  as  the  beauty  of  April  comes  over  you 
once  more,  and  all  your  senses  become  ab- 
sorbed in  nature  and  forget  to  brood  idly  on 
themselves. 

But  in  April  there  is  more  than  the  mere 
robust  delight  of  the  morning;  there  is  the 
profound  sorrow  of  the  spring,  the  ancient 
and  unutterable  loneliness  and  sadness  of  hu- 
man life,  which  has  been  going  on  for  so  many 
untold  ages,  renewing  itself  in  confidence  each 
spring  and  yet  always  doomed  to  imperma- 
nence  and  transiency.    Even  before  we  can 
have  our  heart's  fill  of  the  dandelions,  they 
arc  gone;  even  before  we  are  a^ustomed  to 
the  vanishing  music  of  the  birds,  it  has  ceased 
for  another  year;  and  before  we  are  attuned  to 
beauty,  that  beauty  is  a  thing  of  remembrance. 
Then,  in  the  spring,  who  does  not  think  of 
things  that  are  never  to  return,  —  the  hand- 
clasps of  lovers,  the  conversations  of  our 
friends?  Where  is  the  princely  comrade  with 
whom  we  lunched  at  the  country  club  last 
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April?  Where  is  the  loyal  little  compafiion 
who  went  Mayflowering  with  us  last  year? 
Last  year?  It  is  twenty  years  ago.  It  matters 
not,  one  year  of  twenty;  the  oblivion  of  the 
April  rain  has  borne  them  all  away,  with  their 
griefs  and  delirious  joys,  to  the  country  over 
the  hill  where  all  the  dead  centuries  have  gone 
before  them. 

When  the  hosts  of  the  rain  come  back  they 
do  not  bring  the  friends  they  led  captive  in 
former  years.   They  come  for  some  of  us,  and 
we,  like  the  others,  shall  nou-eturn.    Children 
of  the  dust,  travelling  with  the  wind,  "Ah," 
we  say,  « if  only  the  April  days  would  tarry 
always  I "  or  "  If  only  June  would  stay  I »  (it 
leems  such  a  mal-adjustment  of  time,  when 
there  are  twelve  long  months  in  the  year,  only 
to  have  one  June  I     AH   the  gray  winter 
through,  and  even  all  through  the  spring,  we 
are  waiting  for  the  June  days,  the  perfection 
|0f  the  year,  and  when  they  come  there  is  not 
;time  enough  to  apprehend  them.    June  goes 
by  every  year  like  an  express  train,  while  we 
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jimd  dazed  at  some  little  siding.  I„  splendour 
/  '"^  P°^^^ ''  sweeps  by;  a  gasp  of  the  breath 
/  as  we  attempt  to  realize  its  flight,  and  then 
/  June  IS  gone,  and  there  is  only  another  dreary 
year  ahead.  ^JHTonly  in  June  that  life  reaches 
/    Its  best,Jand  yet  he  is  a  very  fortunate  man  who 
/     gets  four  or  five  years  of  June  in  his  lifetime.) 
There  are  not  six  years  of  June  in  the  appor- 
tioned  three  score  and  ten.    And  diat  seems 
a  very  modest  amount  of  the  perfection  of 
summer  for  any  mortal  to  possess,  does  it  not? 
I  know  I  shall  never  be  reconciled  to  this;  but 
LeL^^'"'"  fi^^ds  I  am  sure  it  is  arranged 

^nTthe  meaning  of  it  all?  What  excuse 
can  Providence  have  to  oflFer  for  so  niggardly 
a  distribution  of  happiness  through  the  year? 
Why  so  much  ice  of  winter  and  so  little  wine 
ofsprmg?  Whynotalljune  and  roses?  That 
IS  a  babbler's  question,  and  the  babbler's 
answer  is  "  We  do  not  know." 

As  the  earth  vibrates  in  her  course  from 
autumnal  to  vernal  equinox  our  heart  vibrates 
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between  misgiving  and  elation.     The  long 
swing  of  the  planets  through  their  orbits  is  no 
more  than  a  single  beat  of  their  endless  vibra- 
tion.   The  pendulum  of  the  sun  has  a  longer 
arm  than  the  pendulum  of  the  kitchen  clock 
yet  the  law  of  rhythm  holds  in  both.    The 
moon  glowing  and  darkening  in  the  purple 
night  and  the  firefly  gleaming  and  then  extin- 
guished in  the  meadow  have  different  periods 
of  rhythm,  that  is  all.     Not  only  music  is 
rhythm,  but  all  sound  is  rhythm.    Colour,  too, 
is  rhythm,  —  the  light  rays  of  varying  length 
in  their  vibrations.    We  are  only  made  up  of 
a  mass  of  vibrations,  all  our  senses  being  but 
so  many  variations  of  the  power  of  perceiving 
and  measuring  rhythm. 

Rhythm  is  primarily  motion  from  one  point 
to  another.  This  is  the  beginning  of  life,  the 
first  evidence  of  anything  more  potent  than 
•inert  matter.  You  see  how  faithfully  the 
rudimentary  idea  of  rhythm  is  maintained  in 
nature.  In  her  most  subtle  and  complex  per- 
formances she  never  resigns  that  first  mode  of 
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eiiential  life,  but  does  all  things  according  to 
ordered  rhythm  and  harmony.  So  that  there 
could  not  be  any  June  at  one  side  of  the  Zodiac 
without  December  at  the  other.  The  year  in 
its  ebb  and  flow  is  the  pulse-beat  of  the  uni- 
verse. If  I  am  depressed  to-day  I  know  I 
shall  be  elated  to-morrow.  And,  as  I  under- 
stand nature,  it  is  wisdom  to  use  her  kindly 
forces  for  our  own  good.  In  unhappiness, 
therefore,  or  distress,  or  misfortune,  it  is  idle 
to  curse  or  repine ;  it  is  more  sensible  to  abide, 
to  wait  until  the  earth  has  got  round  to  the 
other  side  of  her  annual  course  and  see  how 
the  event  will  appear  from  over  there. 

If  to-day  we  are  having  an  era  of  war  and 
greed  and  barbarism,  by  and  by  we  shall  have 
an  era  of  art  and  civilization  again.  Our 
Mother  Nature  does  not  glide  ahead  like  an 
empty  apparition,  but  walks  step  by  step,  like 
any  lovely  human,  constantly  moving  in 
rhythmic  progress. 

We  must  not  interfere  with  nature,  to  do 
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viol«ce  to  her  rhjrthm.  We  «»<  not  hold 
the  pendulum  back.  But  we  ihall  beit  serve 
ounelvei  by  serving  die  rhydmuc  tide  of  nttu- 
"1  force,  taking  the  current  a.  it  tura^  Md 
end»„„g  ,„  p„i.„,  ,,.,,  ^^^  .^  ^ 

And  we  must  notice  how  all  our  own  small 

jves.m.ta.ethegreat  pattern  ofNature,goi; 
rhythmically  forward  and  not  steadily,  Trom 

to  r.      '  tr  """"'  •"  e'ation-'ucces, 
to  fa  lure,  and  back  to  success  again.    This 
knowledge  should  make  us  more  "ready  ?nd 
wmmg  to  profit  by  the  favouring  periods,  to 
thrw  ourselves  into  the  opportunity  with 
unreluctant  zest,  and  also  to  endure  with  forti- 
ttde  the  backward  play  of  the  rhythm  of 
power  w,thm  us.    It  should  save  us  from  ulti- 
mate hopelessness  and  the  profoundness  of 
despair. 

Since  it  is  April,  then,  let  me  think  most  of 
the  gladness  and  surging  life  of  April,  and 
let  me  not  think  sad  thoughts  on  Easter  eve 
1-ct  me  have  the  confidence  of  all  the  spring 
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things,  and  abandon  my  spirit  without  a  single 
fear  or  a  moment's  misgiving  to  the  great, 
sure,  benign  power  which  walks  the  world  this 
April  dax* 
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As  April  draws  to  an  end  one  finds  the 
encompassment  of  streets  and  walls  more  and 
more  irksome.    As  the  sweet  wind  goes  over 
the  city  roofs  of  a  morning  you  look  up  into 
the  pale  warm  spring  sky  and  say,  "  Some- 
where there  is  more  of  this;   I  remember  a 
world  whose  horizon  was  round  and  vague 
and  far  away;  I  recall  the  real  red  colour  of 
the  earth— yes,  red  and  green,  not  this  sickly 
gray  of  granite  and  asphalt    Where  is  that 
country?"    And  there  comes  to  you  Whit- 
man's great  phrase,  "  Afoot  and  light-hearted, 
I  take  to  the  open  road."   The  ancient  imme- 
morial joy  of  a  thousand  departed  Aprils 
•tin  from  its  lurking  sleep  in  those  placid 
yeini  of  yours,  and  would  lure  you  away 
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beyond  the  limiti  of  the  town.  It  ii  the  old 
spring  fret  that  moved  myriads  of  your  fel- 
lows long  before,  and  will  move  others  when 
we  are  gone.  But  for  the  ample  moment,  the 
large  sufficient  now,  our  glad  elasticity  of 
spirit,  our  rapturous  exhilaration  of  life,  are 
as  keen  as  if  they  were  to  be  eternal.  Indeed, 
they  are  the  eternal  part  of  us,  of  which  we 
partake  in  these  rare  instants  of  existence. 

Then  as  the  dim  desire  for  change,  the  wild- 
ing wander-lust,  shapes  the  spring-madness 
in  our  brain,  the  longing  grows  definite.  The 
slumbering  love  of  sea  or  mountain,  marsh  or 
dune  or  orchard  land  —  places  we  have 
known,  where  we  have  really  lived  —  puts  oflf 
the  lethargy  of  winter  and  kindles  the  pulses 
of  the  soul  anew.  How  fruitless  and  wrong 
and  ineffectual  our  tawdry  city  lives  appear! 
Of  what  use  is  it  to  toil  with  so  much  dili- 
gence, to  dress  with  such  elaborate  care? 
Surely  we  have  been  spending  months  in  vain, 
when  one  soft  spring  morning  can  give  our 
whole  scheme  of  living  the  lie  I  Where  is  that 
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bright  hour  when  wc  Ic'tcrcd  by  the  idle  waiK 
Of  a  June  tide  along  the  coast  of  Maine,  or 
that  other  memorable  breathing-gpell  when 
we  ,aw  the  frail  circle  of  the  harvest  moon 
among  the  tall  hill-birches?    What  became 
of  the  hermit  thrush  we  once  heard  sending 
his  anthem  down  the  twilight  of  the  firs,  while 
the  air  was  burdened  with  apple  bloom?  And 
where  are  those  changing  sea-pictures,  with 
the  white-sailed  moving  ships,  which  we  used 
to  watch  from  deep  verandas  through  the 
Ii  ac^trees?    Ah,  that  is  the  greatest  memory 
Of  all, -the  summer  sea!    All  its  wonder  is 
calling  to  us  to-day,  as  we  tarry  in  grimy 
routine  and  dyspeptic  indolence.    It  almost 
seems  as  if  one  would  be  justified  in  breaking 
all  obligations  for  the  sake  of  a  day  by  the 
shore,  when  the  buds  are  unfolding.    But  if 
so  great  a  rebellion  as  that  cannot  be  excused, 
there  are  always  the  docks  and  the  ferries  and 
ftc  ocean  liners  unlading  in  the  East  River 
You  may  get  a  breath  of  freedom  there  at  the 
expense  of  an  idle  hour  any  afternoon. 
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After  all,  Nature  takes  very  little  thought 
of  herself.  It  is  our  human  minds  that  are 
retrospective,  brooding,  careworn.  One  may 
question  whether  it  were  not  better  largely  to 
fonake  our  habit  of  questioning  and  live  more 
like  the  creatures.  If  wisdom  lies  inside  the 
door  of  studious  thought,  madness  is  also  sleep- 
ing there;  and  the  mortal  who  knocks  does 
80  at  his  peril.  We  may  become  as  gods  to 
know  good  from  evil;  but  are  we  sure  that 
happiness  inheres  in  that  knowledge?  . 

Once  having  turned  his  gaze  inward,  and 
discovered  himself,  man  is  in  the  perplexity 
of  those  adventurous  souls  who  leave  the  old 
world  and  emigrate  to  the  new.  Having 
come  to  their  destination,  the  novelty  and 
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spirit  and  brightness  of  the  fresh  life  fascinate 
and  hold  them  for  a  time;  then  they  tire  of  it, 
and  long  for  the  old  home,  where  they  are  sure 
they  will  be  happy  once  more.  The  same  rest- 
less longing  that  sent  them  forth  on  the  quest, 
sends  them  back  again,  seekers  still.  So  "  over 
the  sea  the  thousand  miles  "  they  fare  after  a 
few  years,  with  their  hearts  set  on  the  old 
ways,  the  olid  customs,  the  old  friendships,  the 
old  simple  life.  Do  they  find  it?  Not  at  all. 
The  old  country  is  not  only  different  from  the 
new;  it  is  different  from  its  old  self;  it  has 
changed,  they  think,  while  they  were  away. 
And  yet  it  has  not  changed;  it  is  they  them- 
selves who  have  been  changed  by  their  experi- 
ence. For  it  is  not  altogether  true  that "  cotlum 
non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare  currunt;  " 
and  travel  does  unfold  and  modify  the  mind. 
Having  beheld  new  worlds,  we  cannot  be  as 
we  were  before.  So  our  emigrants  find  them- 
selves as  dissatisfied  with  the  old  home  as 
they  were  with  the  new.  Thenceforth  they 
live   for   ever   the   victims   of   distraction, 


touched  with  uneasiness  if  they  remain  in  the 
old  world,  not  wholly  at  rest  if  they  recmigratc 
to  the  new. 

Is  this  our  mortal  predicament  since  we  left 
the  green  world  of  nature  and  entered  the 
gray  world  of  thought?  Do  we  not  every  day 
long  to  return,  and  tell  ourselves  tales  of  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  that  natural  life?  Do  we 
not  profess  to  despise  the  self-conscious  and 
introspective  existence?  And  what  i '  our  love 
of  the  trees  and  the  birds,  the  sea  and  the  hills 
and  out-of-doors,  but  a  hankering  for  the  old 
creature  life? 

Go  into  the  park  or  the  woods  any  morn- 
ing now,  and  listen  until  you  hea-  ;.  single 
rainbird  soloing  plaintively  above  the  dimmer 
sounds.  At  that  one  touch  of  wild  wood 
magic,  how  uncontemporaneous  and  primi- 
tive we  become  I  How  little  matter  our 
woridly  state,  our  clothes  and  carriages,  our 
bills  and  bank  accounts  I  That  is  a  strain 
which  pierces  to  the  heart  and  plays  upon  the 
«oul.    It  finds  us  as  we  are,  not  as  we  seem. 
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And  unless  we  are  wholly  corrupted  and  sod- 
den with  civilization,  it  wakens  glimmerings 
of  the  golden  age  within  us,  making  us 

**  walk  the  earth  in  rapture } 
Making  those  who  catch  God's  secret 
Just  so  much  more  prize  their  capture." 

As  that  pealing  cadence  thrills  on  the  damp 
air,  the  world  is  renewed  for  us;  we  pass 
backward  a  thousand  years  to  the  morning  of 
earth,  before  care  and  sorrows  were  begotten, 
before  ever  we  bethought  ourselves  of  retro- 
spect or  inquiry. 
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come  to  revise  that  primitive  notion,  and  nib- 
ititute  for  it  some  slow  gigantic  idea  of  evo- 
lution, rational  but  ponderous  and  lumbering, 
much  of  the  wonder  at  fint  escapes.  The 
process  seems  so  logical,  the  periods  of  time 
are  so  immeasurably  enormous,  that  one 
hardly  travels  back  to  "  in  the  beginning; " 
the  mind  is  so  sufficiently  occupied  with  the 
revelations  of  scientific  method,  it  does  not 
note  the  old  ever-present  marvel.  For  the 
sphinx  has  only  retreated  behind  another 
question;  and  our  solution  of  the  riddle  has 
been  found  in  terms  of  still  another  conun- 
drum. 

Follow  the  evolutionary  idea,  the  new  idea 
of  the  creation,  to  its  limits,  and  there  the 
ancient  wonder  resides  as  fresh  and  inscrut- 
ably smiling  as  it  was  in  the  Hebrew  poem. 
The  reason  at  last  runs  back  to  the  power  of 
the  word.  For,  think  of  the  infinite  tribes  of 
the  earth  and  the  sea,  and  the  breeds  of  the 
air;  if  no  voice  said,  "Let  these  creatures 
appear,  each  after  its  kind,"  they  must  have 
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I  wll  become."    A  world  wiftout  word,  h 
M  unthinkable  world.  ' 

In  the  bepnmng  wa.  tht  word,  «,d  a! 
word  wa,  with  God.  and  the  word  ^^  God  •• 
Th|.  ..  a  more  illumined,  modern,  a^d  ,™. 
bol..„c  way  of  saying  fte  .ame  thing  A« 
*e  author  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesifsald 
Xiicrc  was  no  time  it  «*.*«,«  *    •      .        "*"• 
"prenion  and  ^'pt'e  7f  l^^-  ""?'" 

did^te^t^moreLthatt^rrr 
woMheT^"  ""*'"«  ""■"  P"*"'  *an  " 

TaS  *  Th""'  r*'  '^'"«-     ^"  *«  Scot, 
""ge,     The  word  is  with  vou  •'  .fc.<.    .u 

obligation  from  soeaker  m  ^  '  '*  ** 
*e  credit  wher.  it  stuV  A„r'  T"  "'*"• 
"  The  word  was  wAGod  M   '"*!"""'«. 

bution  Of  all  mora,  fore?  Vo".*:  "'^• 
w..God."a„.n„....„„,^5.'    *«-ord 
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ment,  deiirci  these  are  our  mien,  and  they 
have  their  only  embodiment  in  expression.  It 
is  by  the  help  of  the  wandering  word  that  they 
hold  sway  and  move  in  power. 

Before  the  written  speech  was  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  prevailing,  urging,  convincing, 
obtaining  the  individual's  wish  and  swaying 
multitudes  to  a  single  will.  Then  with  print- 
ing came  the  multiplying  of  the  word,  the 
increase  of  tfie  powers  of  the  unseen.  All  of 
the  fine  aits  are  only  differing  phases  of  the 
word;  they  are  only  so  many  modes  of  ex- 
pression, signals  of  the  spirit  across  gulfs  of 
silence.  And  our  Titan  of  the  century,  me- 
chanical invention,  what  is  the  end  of  all  its 
labour  but  to  bring  men  face  to  face  more 
rapidly,  that  they  may  speak  what  they  know, 
or  to  carry  their  thought  abroad  with  the 
swifmess  of  light? 

So  now,  when  the  vernal  sun  is  warming  the 
eartfi,  and  April  is  spreading  up  the  sloping 
world  with  resurrection,  by  what  magic  is  the 
transformation  wrought?    In  the  dim  nether 
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water  u,d  azure  Carib  calmi  gather  «,d 

broken  whitish  day,  »p  ,„  the  cool  f  J,  > 

f"^  *:,  "T"  "'  *«  North.    How  did  th« 
W  *e  date?    By  i„.u„ct?    But  1^7. 

«^  Lm     ~""»""'"«™  =«"»  to  them,  in. 
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word,  the  presage,  the  portent.  And  their 
bn.*er,  the  bird,,  too;  already  they  .„  J« 

™™  r*  '"  """''  '»"  •"«'  overfl^g! 

unnoted  procession  comes  up  thr^u^h  ,hf 
n.ght    How  they  surted,  how  ft;±,J' 

the  hour  of  departure,  we  can  only  dimCr 
rheir  movements  are  a,  mysterious  a, 
'.  their  whim  as  undiscoverable.  Yet 
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tbrotd.  To  lay  that  the  word  went  forth 
among  them  ii  to  uie  the  limpleit  and  moat 
elemental  imagery. 

The  word  ii  that  which  hu  both  meaning 
and  melody,  both  lenie  and  semblance;  it  ii 
that  which  informs  ui;  it  ii  neither  matter 
alone,  nor  spirit  alone,  but  the  dual  manifesta- 
tion of  the  two  in  one.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the 
universe  that  we  perceive,  and  the  universe 
that  we  are.  The  Word  is  the  Lord  of  Crea- 
tion, the  unresting  master  of  life,  the  great 
vagabond,  our  substantial  brother  and  ghostly 
friend. 

I  knew  a  man  who  was  a  writer  by  trade, 
and  one  day  in  conversation  I  heard  a  friend 
say  to  him  in  the  course  of  their  talk,  '*  Don't 
you  really  love  a  word  better  than  anything 
else  in  the  world?  "  But  this  monstrous  no- 
tion he  stoutly  repudiated,  almost  with  indig- 
nation, I  thought.  Years  afterward,  however, 
he  reminded  me  of  the  incident,  and  said  that 
he  had  never  quite  escaped  from  that  sugges- 
tion, —  that  he  often  feared  it  was  true. 
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Is  not  our  love  of  Nature  only  tl  .  sentiment 
of  abounding  vitality  and  rugged  lelf-reli- 
ancc?    In  his  prime  a  man  is  unacquainted 
with  fear,  his  look  is  outward  upon  the  bright 
changing  face  of  the  earth,  so  fresh/so  beau- 
tiful, so  untouched  by  time,  so  vigorous,  so 
unafraid.    He  may  have  a  genius  for  society 
and  spend  his  useful  life  in  one  of  a  thousand 
glittering  successful   ways,   with   hardly  a 
Aought  for  nature;  or  he  may  have  a  genius 
for  solitude  and  introspection,  and  walk  apart 
;^m  his  fellows, «  a  lover  of  the  forest  ways." 
The  ttees  and  the  hills  may  appeal  to  him, 
and  Ae  sea  tell  him  wonderful  stories  with 
Its  old  monotonous  voice,  so  that  he  is  content 
and  even  happy  by  himself  with  little  human 
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companionship.  To-day  is  enough  for  him; 
the  birds  arc  his  musicians,  and  he  has  said 
in  his  heart,  "  I  will  commune  with  the  Great 
Mother."  And  so  long  as  he  is  young  and 
well,  with  that  temperament,  his  solitary 
habit  may  suffice,  and  in  lonely  silence  he 
may  find  solace  for  the  common  griefs  and 
disappointments  of  men. 

But  let  him  fall  for  an  hour  below  the 
normal  level  of  health,  let  die  sudden  sweeping 
cut  of  sickness  come  upon  him,  and  the  pith 
of  all  his  brave  credulity  will  melt  away.   His 
adored  monitor  and  mistress  cannot  break  her 
adamantine  silence  for  the  sake  of  one  poor 
mortal;  he  no  longer  finds  in  her  countenance 
the  sympadiy  he  fancied  was  resident  there;  in 
truth  it  was  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  his 
own  exceeding  great  desire  and  superabun- 
dant vitality;  and  now  that  the  need  of  help 
or  sympathy  or  understanding  is  come,  he 
must  turn  to  his  own  kind. 

There  is  in  reality  a  power  in  Nature  to 
rest  and  console  us;  but  few  are  so  strong  as 
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to  be  able  to  rely  on  that  lonely  beneficence: 
•nd  we  must  seek  the  gentler  aid  of  our  felW 
being,.    Indeed,  only  those  who  are  humane 
«  heart  can  rightly  hear  the  obscure  word  of 
Nature;  whUe  those  who  have  been  reared 
not  far  from  the  wild  school  of  the  forest 
"««  the  best  citizens  and  friends, 
/perhaps  the  greatest  boon  that  we  can  re- 
(^rje  from  Nature  is  health.   Our  friendship 
with  her  should  give  us  sanity  first  of  all.  The 
strain  of  life  in  these  days  in  our  cities  is  apt 
to  become  excessive  in  two  directions:  We  are 
apt  to  become  wholly  engrossed  in  afl-airs  and 
suffer  from  sheer  physical  exhaustion,  or  we 
may  become  too  completely  and  dangerously 
detached  from  the  current  interests  of  exist- 
ence^    Eitffer  one  may  mean  madness  and 
aeau,.   But  a  daily  contact  with  the  elements 
W.A  el«,ental  conditions  of  being_,un. 
shme,  and  ram,  and  roads,  and  honest  grast 
and  the  swisK  of  winds  in  the  trees -is  , 
sedative  and  tonic  in  one.   To  know  the  kinS. 
Imea  of  Nature  we  must  take  constant  cm  (o 
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ibid«  by  her  ciutDmi,  not  to  hurry  over  doty 
nor  to  urry  too  long,  but  to  move  with  the 
appointed  rhythm  ihe  hai  bestowed  upon  ui, 
etch  man  true  to  hit  own  meaiure,  and  so  in 
accord  with  his  fellows  and  not  at  variance 
with  the  purpose  of  creation. 
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it  meant  anything  or  not,  to  long  as  it  moves 
us  pleasurably.  We  can  enjoy  Browning's 
"  Child  Roland  "  or  William  Morris's  "  Blue 
Closet "  without  asking  what  they  mean.  And 
we  are  right,  too.  Art  does  not  always  have 
to  mean  son^ething  obvious.  Some  poetry  is 
addressed  to  the  mind  and  some  is  not.  The 
best  poetry,  of  course,  addresses  the  mind  and 
emotions  as  well.  But  just  as  a  deal  of  good 
poetry  has  been  written  which  appeals  chiefly 
to  the  rational  self  in  us  (nearly  all  of  Pope 
and  Dryden,  for  example),  so  a  good  deal 
has  been  written  which  appeals  to  our  irra- 
tional instinctive  self.  And  indeed,  in  all 
poetry,  even  the  most  rational,  there  are  cer- 
tain qualities  which  pass  the  threshold  of  the 
outer  mind  and  pass  in  to  sway  the  mysterioui 
subconscious  person  who  inhabits  us. 

The  most  obvious  of  the  qualities  in  poetry, 
is  the  metre  or  rhythm.  The  measure  of  verse 
has  an  influence  on  us  beyond  our  reckoning, 
potent  and  ever  present,  though  unrecognized. 
So  that  the  simplest,  most  unexalted  statement 
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of  truth,  commonplace  though  it  be,  if  once 
thrown  into  regular  vene,  comet  to  ui  with 
an  added  force.    Perhaps  I  should  say  with 
a  new  force.    It  may  not  make  a  statement 
any  plainer  to  our  mind,  to  versify  it;  it  may 
not  make  it  any  stronger  mentally ;  but  it  gives 
it  a  powtr  and  influence  of  a  sort  it  did  not 
possess  before.    This  added  power  is  one  of 
the  things  that  distinguish  poetry  from  prose, 
—  art  from  science.   Now  the  principle  of  re^ 
currence  is  the  underlying  principle  of  rhythm 
and  metre  and  rhyme  and  alliteration.    And 
I  wonder  whether  this  constant  reiteration, 
this  regular  pulsing  recurrence  in  poetry,  does 
not  act  as  a  mesmeric  or  hypnotic  agent. 

It  is  quite  true  that  good  art  is  the  exprei^ 
lion,  not  only  of  the  rational  waking  objective 
•elf,  the  self  which  is  clever  and  intentional 
and  mductive,  but  of  the  deeper  unreasoning 
•elf,  as  well.  It  i,  also  true  that  good  art 
impresses  the  deeper  as  well  as  the  shallower 
•cif.  The  outer  objective  self  may  be  ez* 
tremely  brilliant,  may  master  technique  anif 
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become  skilled  in  every  lore  of  the  craft,  may, 
indeed,  become  ai  masterful  in  execution  as 
the  masters  themselves,  and  yet  if  it  have  not 
the  aid  of  a  great  strong  inner  subjective,  un- 
conscious  self,  it  can  do  nothing  of  permanent 
human  interest.    You  know  how  accurate  a 
draughtsman  may  be,  and  how  learned  in 
anatomy,  and  yet  how  dismal  and  uninspired 
his  paintings  after  all.    You  know  what  bril- 
liant  execution  a  pianist  may  have,  and  yet 
how  cold  his  recitals  may  leave  you.    This  is 
*e  achievement  of  intentional  mind  unas- 
sisted by  tKe  subconscious  spirit.    And  neces- 
•ary  as  it  it,  it  is  not  alone  sufficient 

To  attain  tKe  best  results  in  art  we  must 
Have  both  the  personalities  of  the  artist  work- 
ing at  once.  All  the  skill  whicK  training  and 
•tu'dy  can  give  must  be  at  his  command,  to 
serve  as  the  alphabet  or  medium  of  his  art; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  submerged,  unsleep- 
ing self  must  be  set  free  for  active  creation. 
Scientific  formula  are  an  admirable  means  of 
communication  between  mind  and  mind,  but 
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•ft  ii  a  meant  of  communication  for  the  whole 
being, —  mind,  body  and  ipirit 

Thii  being  so,  it  is  necesiaiy,  in  doing  any 
creative  work,  to  cultivate  the  power  of  lub- 
merging  our  useful,  objective  self  far  enough 
to  give  free  play  to  the  greater  subjective  self, 
die  self  beyond  the  threshold.  This  is  exactiy 
what  occurs  in  hypnosis,  and  I  dare  say  die 
beat  and  rhythm  of  poetry  serves  just  such  a 
purj>ose. 

«  Dearest,  three  monthi  ago, 
When  the  metmerizcr  Snow 
With  hit  hand'a  fint  sweep 
Put  the  earth  to  sleep " 

In  tiiese  lines  of  Browning^s  there  resides,  I 

am  certain,  a  power  like  that  tiiat  he  describ^ 

It  resides  in  all  poetry.   It  is  die  magic  we  feel 

but  cannot  fathom,  die  charm  we  must  follow 

discredit  it  as  we  may.  ' 

Apply  this  test  to  any  good  piece  of  poetry 

of  which  you  arc  fond.     Take  Tennyson's 

Crossing  the  Bar,"  for  instance.   That  poem 

appeals  to  our  mind  with  a  definite  idea,  a 
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definite  imtge,  which  you  may  easily  traot- 
poie  into  prow.  The  poem  might  be  traiM« 
lated  without  Iom  of  the  thought  But  what 
oi  the  magic  charm  of  the  lines: 

**  For  though  the  flood  ii»7  bear  me  beyond  the  bound- 
•rjr  of  time, 

I  hope  to  Me  my  Pilot's  face  when  I  shall  hare  crossed 
the  bar.'* 

I  have  not  altered  the  thought,  but  I  have 
destroyed  the  stanza.  The  spell  has  vanished 
widi  the  metre.  The  reason  that  Tennyson's 
verse  is  more  pleasing  than  our  mangled  ver- 
sion of  it  is  this  — simply  that  it  speaks  to  us 
more  completely.  It  not  only  appeals  to  our 
intelligence,  but  it  appeals  to  our  sense  and 
soul  as  well.  The  soul  has  memories  of  regions 
and  lives  of  which  we  have  never  heard.  The 
soul  dwells  with  us  as  tacitly  as  a  silent  com- 
panion who  should  share  our  Habitation  for 
years,  yet  never  reveal  the  secrets  of  his  earlier 
life.  And  good  poetry  and  good  art  Have 
much  to  say  to  this  work-a-day  undentanding 
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Th.  difficulty  i.  in  obuining  wceM  to  the 
•ool  and  Kcuring  egren  for  it  The  creitivr 
.rn.t  mm  lubordinete  cunning  to  intuition, 
•nd  he  muit  embody  hi.  beautiful  creation,  h, 
«me  form  that  will  be  able  to  elude  the  too 
vigiluit  reuon  of  hi,  fellowi  and  gain  in.tant 
accew  to  their  ipirit 

Ij  I  were  a  poet  I  Aould  not  merely  wid, 
•0  let  down  my  conduMoni  about  life  and  die 
»n>ver.e;  I  could  accompli*  that  better  by 
bewg  a  trained  philoiopher.    I  .hould  not 
merely  w«it  to  convey  to  yon  new  and  impor. 
unt  fact,  of  nature;  I  could  do  that  better 
bybeiogawenti,*.   I  diould  not  want  to  con- 
vince your  mind  only,  for  I  could  do  that  bet- 
ter  by  ogic  and  rhetoric.    But  I  .hould  wid, 
to  do  M  the«  thing,  and  to  win  your  ,ympa- 
*y  ..well.    I  .hould  not  only  wi,h  to  mL 
you  believe  what  I  ,ay,  but  to  believe  it  p„. 

to  do  thi,  I  ,hould  have  to  .ecure  free  com- 
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munication  of  spirit,  as  well  as  of  mind.    I 
should  not  only  have  to  satisfy  reason,   I 
should  have  to  lull  and  charm  it.    I  should 
have  to  hypnotize  that  good  warder  of  your 
house  before  he  would  allow  me  to  enter.  Just 
as  I  had  to  mesmerize  myself  with  the  cadence 
of  my  lines  before  I  could  fully  make  them 
express  my  whole  nature,  so  you  in  your  turn 
as  reader  would  have  to  feel  their  undefinable 
magic  before  you  could  appreciate  and  enjoy 
my  poems  to  the  utmost  capacity  of  your  na- 
ture.   I  could  only  secure  this  result  through 
the  senses,  through  the  monotonous  music  of 
my  verse. 

This  may  seem  to  you  nothing  more  than  the 
wisdom  of  the  snake-charmer.  Well,  that  if 
•11  it  la.    But  that  is  enou^ 
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If  It  mr  iftppeni  to  jou  to  pass  qukidy 
from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  and  if  you  care 
to  note  the  subtler  psychical  phenomena,  I 
tm  sure  you  must  have  experienced  more  than 
the  gross  change  of  air;  you  must  have  been 
conscious  of  a  translation  from  the  emotional 
realm  to  the  realm  of  pure  thought,  from  the 
it^n  of  feeling  to  the  region  of  mentality. 

of  I  fe,  the  physical,  the  mental,  and  the  spir- 
itoa^,  ,s  quite  certain;  and  that  the  last  two 

h^l,  I  Amk  veiy  probable;  but  whether  tlie 
other,  Ae  physical  eone,  corresponSs  to  iffe 
«>nc  of  plain  and  level,  I  am  not  «,  sure. 
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rrhink,  however,  how  evidently  true  it  is 
that  the  sea  is  the  great  nourisher  of  imagina- 
tion, the  stimulator  of  romance,  and  how  all 
her  border  people  have  been  the  originaton 
and  creative  artists  of  the  world.    There  is 
something  in  the  sea's  air  which  breeds  emo- 
tion; it  is  strong  and  vitalizing;   those  who 
breathe  it  have  bulk  and  stamina;  while  the 
dwellers  on  mountains  must  content  them- 
selves with  the   thin   dry  stimulant  which 
blows  between  their  pine  slopes.    Your  hills- 
man  is  proverbially  lanky,  more  a  creature  of 
moods  than  of  passions;  and  in  the  elemental 
sorrow  which  seems  to  invest  him,  you  may 
detect  the  overweight  of  thought,  the  lack  of 
emotion.     For  generations   aloof   from   the 
business  of  the  world  below  him,  he  has  main- 
tained the  solitary  and  egocentric  life;  he  has 
found  little  outlet  for  his  selfhood  either  in 
action  or  passion ;   the  free  intercourse  with 
his  kind  has  been  lacking;  and  that  portion  of 
his  nature  which  flourishes  most  easily  alone, 
the  mental  part  of  him,  has  held  its  own  un-' 
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diminished  and  undiverted  existence,  com- 
nientmg  with  the  lofty  solitude  about  it  and 
brooding  through  vast  stretches  of  leisurely 
silence  on  its  own  being.    He  is  become  the 
shy,    sensitive,    individualized    creature    to 
whom  sociability  is  a  panic,  and  achievement 
a  miracle.    He  undertakes  almost  nothing  and 
accomplishes  still  less.   A  hunter  and  trapper 
all  his  days,  he  is  willing  to  do  with  a  bare 
subsistence,  if  only  he  be  not  forced  to  mingle 
with  men,  to  merge  his  identity  with  that  of 
his  fellow,  to  pass  from  his  own  wilding 
sphere,  into  the  hurly-burly  of  competition 
and  association.    The  advance  of  civilization 
leaves  him  out;  he  watches  with  bright  eyes 
from  his  roadside  solitude,  while  the  pageant 
of  progress  goes  by  with  dust  and  blare.    If 
he  ever  found  a  voice,  he  would  be  the  prince 
of  critics.    That  cold,  dry  nature  would  sit 
unmoved  to  judge  the  tumultuous  events  about 
him.    He  would  see  the  outcome  and  signifi- 
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with  their  full,  ruddy  life,  would  originate  ft 
thousand  works  of  beauty  and  utility,  while 
he  still  dreamed;  but  at  the  last  their  hasty 
activities  and  imperfect  aims  would  come 
under  his  judicial  view  for  blame  or  com> 
mendation,  —  the  affairs  of  action  and  the  af- 
fairs of  sentiment  brought  to  the  ultimate  test 
of  implacable  reason. 

Not  so  with  your  dweller  by  the  bountiful 
4ea.  With  the  world's  blue  highway  leading 
past  his  door,  with  the  traffic  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth  going  forward  continually  under 
his  blue  eyes,  this  man  is  no  solitary.  His 
power  of  detachment  is  small.  He  is  a  spec- 
tator, indeed,  of  the  tragedies  of  storm  and  the 
endless  drama  of  the  tideways  of  the  deep, 
but  he  seldom  can  refrain  from  taking  part 
in  that  fascinating  and  enormous  play.  From 
a  child  he  is  accustomed  to  ships,  and  his 
nursery  tales  arc  stories  of  adventure.  The 
sunlit  and  limitless  highroads  call  him  eter- 
nally to  vaster  chances  and  unexplored  lands. 
The  strange  new  tokens  of  foreign  people 
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~«e  home  i„  hi.  (,*«,.,  a,^.  fc.,  j^,y 
w»lk  IS  tmong  innumerable  reminder!  of 
avilizwon.  and  outom.  not  hi.  own.    To 
live  the  inward,  wci„ded  life  «,iely  i.  „,, 
poMible  to  thi.  child  of  seafarer,;  hi,  emo- 
toon,  are  enli«ed  ,trongly  in  the  doing,  of  hi, 
kind  at  home  and  over  Ma;  the  life  he  know, 
••  not  a  mere  tiwue  of  mental  phenomena,  a 
panorama  running  before  hi,  mind;   it  ha, 
a  grip  on  hi,  vi„i,;  hi,  emotional  experience 
»  full;  «,d  from  that  futaew  of  rich  beine 
there  .prfng  the  unnumbered  creation,  of  the 
active  spirit   It  were  impoMible  for  u,  abun- 
dant  an  enrichment  of  the  character  not  to 
find  vent  in  the  flowering  of  exprcion,  not 
to  embody  itself  in  art. 

The  Greeb,  the  Venetians,  the  French,  the 
English,  -  these  masters  of  the  M.  have  been 
*e  ma,ter.  of  artistic  creation  a,  well.  And 
*eir  wonderful  contributions  to  the  treasure- 
house  of  the  world  are  not  to  be  matched  by 
any  mountain  folk  whatever.    So  much  one 
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mty  deduce  from  hiitory;  tnd  I  tm  inclined 
to  believe  that  a  careful  consideration  of  per- 
sonal experience  would  confirm  an  idea  which 
ma;  teem  a  trifle  fanciful  at  fint 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  cfaingi  that  charm  m 
moit,  t«  we  come  back  each  year  to  the  green 
worid  out  of  the  itreu  of  our  city  life,  it  the 
great  courtesy  of  nature,  if  one  may  call  it 
•0.   For  her  lawi,  though  inexorable,  and  even 
nithlew  at  timei,  are  none  the  less  genUe.    I 
doubt  If  there  i.  cruelty  in  nature.    We  muit 
wait  until  man  appears  and  evil  is  born  into 
the  world,  before  we  find  anything  of  malice 
or  greed  in  creation. 

It  is  truly  a  state  of  war,  in  which  all  the 
wild  things  live,  whether  they  dress  in  leaf 
or  skm,  fur,  feather,  bark,  or  scale.  The  un- 
ceasing  struggle  for  self-preservation  and  the 
perpetuation  of  kind  is  veiled  but  real.    And 
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grew  nanire.  which  look,  to  fte  c«ual  eye  „ 

-^^^^^^ 

who  kills  wantonly  T^  ""onlyman 
fcili.n™  fci.  .  'y-  The  beasts  that  live  bv 
falling  kill  only  a,  hunger  bids.  ' 

benl™  ",!  ""  '"'  *'  '"""'"^  <"  '"ch  natural 
b".gn,ty  .n  our  pleasures  of  the  open  air 
One  may  say,  without  being  misanthror  Zt 
*c  grea^t  joy  i„  nature  i,  .he  ab^  'ce  ^f 

^^eSt-cLr:^-:-^. 

moml,  are  not  thr^t  upon  us^cC;;: 
have  room  and  time  to  choose  our  »L? 
•ons;  and  we  forget  for  awhile  r       T*^ 
fc»f  and  greed.         """""'«  *e  cruelty  of 

I  know  the  theme  i,  deeper  than  I  can  go. 
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uonnana.  And  there  remans,  after  all 
2  hand-to-hand  .trife  for  a  living  i„  ^^ 
*e  weak  goto  the  wall.  I  do  thinMow«e7 
4..  we  might  learn  a  lesson  from  thaTTea; 
natute  which  seem,  so  impersonal,  and  s^me 
times  so  reckless  of  life  We  m,„L  /  T 
c°»rte.yof^;era„j'''-       '  ""**" '""  "^o 

«W.  mifgate  it  as  we  please,  a  veiled  yet 

TZ^T*"  """  '"  """•-''  "rife  to 
A*  death.  You  may  cushion  your  pew,  and 
deaden  your  walls  ai,^  ~-i     •  •.  ' 

♦■v.™  .1.  ™"'  "d  replenish  your  table 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth;  you  may  lu^! 
your«,lf  with  sermon,  and  Ue  your'i 

^S: /""''"^  '""'"•"  ~"'««  »« 

"Well  what  then?  Thi,  is  no  more  than 
happens  in  a  state  of  nature,"  you  say  Y^ 
••'.more.    For  in  nature  one  i' conte«  ^4' 
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enough;  in  civilization  one  ii  never  conteni 
One  of  the  chief  characteristics  that  we  seen 
to  have  brought  with  us  from  an  earlier  stagi 
of  existence  is  the  baleful  heritage  of  fear 
Indeed  we  seem  to  have  cherished  and  de 
veloped  it  past  all  need.     It  is  fear  that  ii 
at  the  root  of  all  cruelty  and  greed,  the  tw( 
evils  that  most  disgrace  the  life  of    man 
Under  primitive  conditions,  the  dangers  to  life 
are  greater,  ahd  the  chances  of  security  less; 
so  that  it  behooves  the  savage  to  go  warily. 
Fear  is  his  vigilant  warden.    But  as  he  makes 
progress  toward  the  amenities  of  a  more  civi- 
lized existence,  surely,  one  might  suppose, 
fear  would  be  the  first  trait  he  would  lose. 
For  the  first  great  boon  of  his  advancement 
must  be  immunity  from  danger.    The  first 
good  that  comes  to  him  from  combining  in  a 
recognized    structure    of    society,    however 
crude,  must  be  security  of  life.    He  can  have 
less  and  less  need  of  fear  as  a  delicate  instant 
monitor  for  self-preservation.    Unfortunately, 
this  is  not  so.    Instead  of  laying  aside  fear, 
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«cqui,;„o„,  of  pro"  "^  •  ^  '""''•'"'^ing 

-«  "e  ,«u  no,  .attafied^ft"  t' ''"°''«^' 
earn  by  labour-  »»  **  *«  «« 

weal„r^el,o;"'o„"r: '""''"  "°'"  <"" 
guile;  until  in  th^^T^  *""  '"  "'"««» 

a-«*     ,,      ,„„^;-a-everwa. 

"oetx-:\oT,;:;„ref^ 

"ot  to  use  our  intcUieencVLT  '  "'  "' 
"^nig"  than  «,ose  oZl°l  """""^  ""^ 
human  creation  I  can  f  ""•''"•"»"  ""d  »ub- 

*«*e.e,orab.eJ'o,Irer'p:: 
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vided  for  progress  by  the  simple  means  of 
preserving  the  fittest  to  survive,  and  that  in 
human  society  we  merely  follow  the  same 
methods.  But  I  say  that  the  laws  of  nature 
can  oflfer  the  soul  no  criterion  for  conduct.  I 
only  exist  to  temper  the  occurrences  of  nature, 
to  deflect  them  io  my  own  needs,  and  to  alter 
my  own  human  nature  continually  for  the 
better.  I  do  not  know  what  the  soul  is,  but 
I  know  that  it  exists;  and  I  know  that  its 
admonitions  form  a  more  beautiful  sanction 
for  conduct  than  die  primitive  code  of  evolu- 
tion taken  alone.  But  I  do  not  bjlievc  that  in 
our  finer  moments  wc  shall  find  any  fault 
with  nature,  though  we  shall  find  a  taint  in 
ourselves.  I  believe  that  we  must  in  a  large 
measure  reverse  the  law  of  selection  when 
wc  reach  human  society,  but  that  at  the  same 
time  we  must  remain  nearer  to  nature  in  many 
ways  than  we  are  accustomed  to  do. 

I  do  not  see  any  greed  in  nature.  I  do  not 
find  any  creature  fighting  for  more  than  it 
actually  needs  at  the  moment.    I  do  not  see 
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any  cruelty  in  nature,  any  wanton  destruction, 
except  among  those  primitive  voters,  our  ar- 
boreal ancestors,  the  apes.  But  that  is  the 
taint  of  human  ingenuity  beginning  to  ap- 
pear. I  find  in  the  world  of  green  unflinching 
responsibility,  abiding  perdurable  patience, 
and  a  courtesy  that  is  too  large,  too  sure,  for 
the  cruelty  and  greed  of  man. 
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At  first  thought  you  would  say  that  the 
luxury  of  being  poor,  like  the  luxury  of  going 
barefoot,  is  only  a  luxury  when  it  is  not  a 
necessity.    But  that  statement  is  too  epigram- 
matic  for  the  sober  truth.   And  truth  is  a  god- 
dess  whose  beauty  best  appears  in  diaphanous 
simplicity,  without  the  oriental  broideries  of 
the  too  curious  and  too  civilized  mind.    It  is 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  as  there  is  always 
an  actual  luxury  in  going  barefoot,  so  there 
always  is  an  actual  luxury  in  being  poor.    If 
we  do  not  always  relish  being  poor,  it  is  be- 
cause  we  do  not  appreciate  our  blessings. 

I  am  sorry  for  any  one  who  cannot  afford 
to  be  poor.  Certaihly  to  enjoy  the  luxury  to 
the  fullest  extent  one  must  be  a  gentleman  or 
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a  geniui.    But  even  without  either  of  theie 
advantage!  there  if  cause  for  thanksgiving  in 
a  modest  amount  of  poverty.   If  you  are  poor, 
thmk  of  the  endless  burden  of  impediments  of 
all  sorts  you  escape  from  day  to  day,  -  houses, 
servanii,  tailors,  teas, -a  thousand  cares  and 
annoyances  which  press  upon  the  rich  and 
crush  them  back  into  the  fat  clay  from  which 
they  came.    There  are  rich  people  who  are 
good,  and  there  are  rich  people  who  are 
Jiappy,  but  they  are  so  at  how  great  a  costi 
It  is  the  old  story  of  the  savage  over  again. 
Why  don't  you  work?"     "What  for?" 
"  So  that  you  may  be  rich."    "  Why  should  I 
wish  to  be  rich?"    " So  that  you  need  do 
nothing."   «  But  I  do  nothing  now." 

If  you  are  rich  you  cannot  be  free.  You 
have  obligations  you  cannot  shirk.  But  the 
greatest  freedom  of  the  poor  is  the  freedom 
of  spirit.  If  I  am  poor,  I  am  not  obliged  to 
be  always  on  parade,  always  living  at  a  ten- 
sion, always  presenting  an  appearance.  My 
outward  circumstance  is  so  insignificant  that 
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I  cin  forget  it  altogether  and  occupy  my  mind 
with  the  higher  life.    That  is  why  it  is  good 
for  a  philosopher  to  be  poor, -he  hat  noth- 
ing  to  divert  him  from  his  noblest  self.    He 
may  have  the  luxury  of  a  free  and  untram- 
mdled  life.    Voluntary  poverty,  such  as  that 
of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  is  a  great  positive 
virtue  and  a  means  of  happiness.    The  mere 
act  of  renunciation  in  itself  is  no  virtue.    If 
you  forego  the  pleasure  of  a  new  gown,  and 
still  keep  hankering  after  it,  that  is  no  virtue 
and  does  you  little  good.    But  if  you  abstain 
from  buying  it,  saying  to  yourself,  «  Thank 
Heaven,  I  am  free  from  one  more  encum- 
brance,"  you  are  already  on  the  road  to  the 
Celestial  City. 

In  order  to  have  the  goods  of  this  world 
you  must  be  strenuous,  unsleeping,  given  to 
hard  work.  You  must  will  and  energize  day 
in  and  day  out.  You  must  impose  your  way 
on  others,  and  bend  them  to  your  purpose. 
You  must  strive  and  never  rest.  (Unless  of 
course,  you  are  dishonest,   and  make  your 
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money  instead  of  earning  it.)  And  for  most 
people  who  are  cast  into  the  world  with  re- 
sponsibility already  upon  them,  such  a  life 
of  endeavour  is  necessary.  Others  may  be 
depending  upon  them,  —  the  aged,  the  help- 
less,  the  unfortunate.  They  cannot  shun  the 
demands  of  humanity.  They  dare  not  indulge 
their  own  love  of  freedom.  They  cannot 
afford  to  be -poor. 

But  if  no  one  worked,  we  should  have  few 
of  the  decencies  of  life,  our  climate  being 
what  it  is.  Yes,  I  know  that.  lamnotchamr 
pioning  any  fundamental  philosophy.  I  am 
only  insisting  that  we  do  not  appreciate  the 
luxury  of  freedom  there  is  in  poverty. 

Cease  to  worry.  Do  not  try  to  reason  your- 
self into  submission.  Just  dismiss  your  will 
entirely.  Let  it  go  out  and  play.  Forget  it. 
Then  you  may  truly  begin  to  live  the  greater 
life.  Your  own  inner  truer  personality  will 
have  time  and  space  to  grow.  You  will 
breathe  more  freely  and  feel  yourself  a  part 
of  larger  life.     If  povt-ty  only  makes  us 
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•trive  the  harder  (not  work,  but  strive)  then 
It  18  a  cune  and  not  a  blessing.    But  that 
depends  on  our  own  mind.    To  be  able  to 
enjoy  this  beautiful  earth  and  our  strange 
rich,  wonderful  life,  it  is  necessary  to  be  free,' 
to  keep  a  spirit  untrammelled  by  outward 
things  and   untarnished   by  error.     To  be 
soured  by  poverty  or  to  be  hardened  by  it  is 
a  mistake,  an  error  of  thought.    Instead  ol 
enjoying  our  life,  we  are  cramping  ourselves. 
It  IS  just  as  if  we  were  set  at  a  feast  and  sulkily 
refused  to  enjoy  a  few  dishes  because  we  could 
not  reach  everything  on  the  table  and  make 
ourselves  sick,  like  foolish  children  that  we 
are. 

Children  do  not  mind  poverty.  It  is  not 
until  they  grow  and  cultivate  their  wilful 
individuality,  that  unhappiness  and  discontent 
overtake  them.  It  is  in  their  disregard  of  cir- 
cumstance  that  we  still  may  imitate  them. 
They  enjoy  being  barefoot  and  having  noth- 
ing,  until  some  mistaken  grown-up  makes 
them  ashamed  of  it. 
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O  artiit,  know  that  unless  you  can  afford  to 
be  poor,  you  can  never  reach  the  full  height 
of  your  power.  You  can  never  abandon  strife, 
and  insistence,  and  your  own  small  worldly 
will.  You  can  never  be  merged  into  the 
greater  sweep  of  being  whence  inspiration 
flows. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  competition  and  strug- 
glc  are  necessary  to  make  you  produce  your 
best?    If  that  is  the  mainspring  of  your  art, 
is  your  art  all  it  might  be?    Are  you  not 
merely  an  artisan?   If  you  were  an  artist,  you 
would  sit  down  in  supreme  contentment  and 
rags,  painting  for  the  joy  of  it  alone.    If  you 
could  aflford  never  to  sell  a  picture  your  work 
would  be  ten  times  as  good  as  it  is,  and  it 
would  grow  better  every  year.    The  brooding 
soul  ripens;   the  anxious  mind  withers  and 
blights.    It  is  not  good  for  you  to  live  richly 
m  cities,  because  it  is  hard  to  deny  yourself. 
You  must  first  be  poor  and  lonely  and  de- 
jected; then  you  must  think  of  the  luxury  of 
your  freedom;  so  yon  will  enter  into  posset- 
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From  where  I  happen  to  be  .itti„g  aj, 

tree,  and  birds.   One  measure  of  a  man  i,  hi, 

«r,y  to  p,ed.c,  anyAing  of  a  character  from 
*;•  '"°'""'8«  •lone:  though  there  areT 

"'•     ^'  *ctt  our  busy,  cvcrv-dav   fmi.n„ 
anxious  self  have  a  re,pL;an''d1rgiro?; 

In  sohta^r  moment,  the  .tres,  of  life  is  light- 
ened  or  removed  altogether,  and  we  possess 

brmg,  home  from  hi,  radiant  contemplation 
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a  fund  of  joyful  patience  to  serve  him  in 
•tormy  hours.  The  wildest  confusion  of  cir- 
cumstance,  the  direst  calamity,  are  powerleM 
to  undo  him  quite.  Even  under  sorrow  and 
irreparable  grief  he  retains  something  of  the 
great  primal  tolerance  and  unshaken  solidity 
of  nature.  ^ 

For  it  is  when  we  are  most  alone  and  with- 
drawn into  our  profounder  selves  that  we  are 
most  completely  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
\  *'  ""^^*^"^'  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
/  called.    So  that  he  who  takes  time  to  be  alone 
occasionally  is  in  reality  preparing  himself 
for  meeting  his  fellows  wid,  g«ater  sympathy 
'  "d  understanding.   When  we  allow  ourselvei 
i    to  be  engrossed  unceasingly  in  the  smaller 
outward   trivial  details  of  existence,  and  in 
superficial  human  intercourse,  we  lose  our 
power  of  approaching  our  friends  through 
the  profounder  channels  of  sympathy  and 
appreciation.    We  become  so  thoroughly  ha- 
bituated  to  living  on  the  surface  that  we  seem 
to  have  no  cor    of  being  left  in  us/ This  is 
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Human  mtercou™,  very  likely,  i.  the  crown- 

human  nature  at  i„  best,  and  we  c.„„o.^,o  ■ 
con  t,„«y  b,  gi^j„g  ^^^,^^^ 

repkn«hmg   our   individuality    ,„m    d,a 
deeper  intercourse  which  solitude  affords.     / 
But  the  great  beautiful  wildernesses  of  the 

™.?.!"  ""'.*'  ""■''  "f*""'  "h"'  "olitude 
may  be  «,ugh.,    The  world  of  art  and  the 

world  of  rehpon  will  serve  equally  well  for 
our  retirement 

For  fte  past  hour  a  brown  thrush  has  been 
flaeing  .n  the  thicket  here,  inducing  the  mo," 

aufe^r"  "'""""« '"""^   ^'""o*  be- 
cause on  hearing  .t  we  are  arrested  midway  in 

2nrw^?"' "'"■"^"^<' ""'-»''-' * 
bum  of  *     "f/^P«««"«y  >wait  the  next 
bant  of  the  golden  notes?    It  i,  the  sam, 

Jjpnotic  power  that  charm,  us  in  mticH 
«.".  our  superficial,  unnecessary  self  and  .1 

'ow  our  wi,er,  deeper  self  a  moment  or  an 
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«»o<ir  of  freedom.  Mwic  ii  the  mow  orimirt- 

»d  Widely  beloved  Of  *e.«.,"r/St: 
of  the  mo«  powerful  for  Ai,«^       '•<*« 

I  eta  alwayi  letve  oaf  talkinr  whtn  t 
l>e«r  .  milter  play."  *  "**"  ^ 

Again,  when  a  great  drama  it  on  the  boardi 

*ere  ..  all  the  direct  appeal  of  i«  SS 
•toor  „d  «tti„g,  the  enliating  of  „„r  IT. 

.ent  mentj  but  at  the  ,ame  dme  there  i,  t^e 

Vm^finA   .f   oppor,«,i,y   for   „„.tifled 

S^.  ?•""'' •^"  "•  *«  «««  'unction 
Of  ileepj  we  do  not  know.    Certainly  we  «n 

«.t  perfectly  well  without  .leep     PrhH; 

--^e.pi.t^?;---::^'!: 

In  all  our  more  obvious  existence,  our  phy,!- 
CI  .nd  mental  existence,  too  mu;h  SZ 
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i»  t  daogeroui  menace.    It  it  onlv  in  enm 

S11 '";  *-  '""^ «-  ti;i^' 

m„nt«ned.    For,  wperfor  „d  nobJe  u  die 
•pintuU  p,«  of  man  i,,  i,  i,  ^o  .impk  .^ 

^m  here  wd  now.  perh.p,.  So  *.,  while 
"limde  ..  .upremely  unporfnt,  i,  i,  „„,  „,. 
^.vel,  «  B„.  *«  i.  .  „„«„„  ,e„  „,"^; 
»e«J.   For  d>e  met  p.rt,  we  .re  too  abwrbed 

«":ri-nrt.:r?eed'::r;' 

moro^  nor  .„ti-«,ci.l,  for  „  «„i,„de  i.  not 
.  Phj,.c.l  need, « i,  m.y  be  had  even  in  com- 

Srvt*,?"""  ■"""'"'•"  ""Muite 

an«.  So  ,t  „  only  by  being  wmetimes  alone 
*at  we  can  ever  be  fit  for  friendship,  com- 
pamonship,  or  love. 

So  the  thrush  may  chant  for  p,u  from  hi, 
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endeivour.   TTiew  v.,„e  wggewion.  which  I 
hive  let  down  w  he  lug  ™iy  be  qui),  vriue- 
!«.,  Md  j^„,  when  jrou  hear  him,  n>.y  h.ve 
entirely  Afferent  thought,.    I,  doe.  not  ^f- 
«er  It  .11.  We  ihiUl  both  hm  profited  u  we 
couW  by  the  enpoMing  mu.ic  of  the  forew. 
And  theie  erode  ephemeral  wordi  wiU  no 
more  be  lo,t  th«i  are  bii  liquid  note,  in  the 
deep  ravine.    They  have  Mrved  to  embody 
tor  me  my  own  hour  of  tranquiUity.    You 
when  you  come  to  the  wood^  will  find  your 
own  .uitable  word,  more  appropriate  «,d 
frwh  than  the«.    For,  though  thi.  afternoon 
Md  It.  vlvan  melody  have  peridied  in  the 
diadow.  of  the  mountain^  you,  when  you 
tmye,  AM  find  other. .,  fair  and  .ignificant 
awaiting  you. 
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FWWERS  are  ,o  mall,  «,  eaiily  cultivated, 
IT     •  •?"'"""•  *«  *«y  have  gained 

K,n.   While  their  elder  .i,te™,  tht  tree.,  keep 
*e.r  unobtrusive  estate,  and  minister  untir 
■ngly  to  our  comfort  with  little  praise  or  rec- 
ognition.  Yet,  how  necessary  they  arel   I  do 
not  mean  how  useful,  I  mean  spiritually  need- 

_  Apart  from  their  humble  office  a.  giver,  of 
*ade  and  preservers  of  stream,,  they  minister 
more jhan  we  gjiew  ,o  our  hourly  pleasure. 
JZ7Z"^  *>  thoughtless  of  them  that  we 

ake  their  benefit,  without  a  word  of  gratitude 
for  Ae  most  part.  If  yo„  have  seen  a  wooded 
hillside  m  wmter  you  will  remember  how 
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lonely  and  bleak  it  looked.    Only  the  bare 
skeletons  of  the  trees  spread  over  the  moun- 
tain, and  all  the  great  primitive  strength  and 
niggedness  and  sorry  age  of  the  earth  ex- 
posed to  sight,  —  the  ribs  of  the  world.  These 
are  the  same  hills,  perhaps,  that  you  knew  in 
summer,  so  green  and  so  luxuriant,  bar^  now 
and  stern,  showing  all  their  scars,  bitter  evi- 
dences of  their  strenuous,  enduring  history. 
The  calm,  unimpassioned  whiteness  of  the 
snow  has  folded  them  in  its  chilly  oblivion.  It 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  spring  can  repeat 
her  ancient  miracle;  surely,  here  is  the  veriest 
desolation,  the  mere  geology  of  life,  inorganic 
dust,  the  inert  mass  of  the  firmament  given 
over  to  the  stealthy  depredation  of  elemental 
time;  no  hope  nor  assurance  anywhere. 

And  yet,  in  contradiction  of  all  the  proba- 
bilities of  sense,  that  desolation  will  grow 
vivid  and  lovely  as  the  sun  comes  north.  All 
those  gaunt  spectres  that  now  seem  so  ghostly 
will  put  on  their  gala  attire,  the  April  orange 
and  May-time  green.  That  soft,  purplish  mist 
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«d     nd  yellow,  of  Ae  m,pie  blossonJ  and 

omes  before  the  green  of  leaf.  And  c  -efuUv 
s  you  may  watch,  the  green  banner,  wiS 
to  be  flung  abroad  suddenly  at  last     I*  v 
.     "ngle  out  one  tree  for  your  carl  >L    u  '"'" 

''-7day,you41r;o,';ce"t:: 

well  the  secret  of  her  ^  """*  «"»«' 

dering  admi  Iti"^    " '"""  °^«^  ^w  won- 

after  all     for*  '  ^°''  "''  ''"•*•««'». 

while  i  ,tt     Sol""'"*''''' --y  •"« 

thedaLeiiiTjcirrr-"'' 

•winkling,  myriad,  at  onl     LT''  '"  " 
^-*ey  were  unheard'":;;:;; r;j- 
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possess  the  earth  in  their  gay  panoply  and 
simple  golden  pomp. 

The  trees  are  the  great  mitigators  and  tem- 
pcren  of  the  elements  to  man.  They  shelter 
us  from  the  fury  of  the  rain  and  snow,  yet 
conserve  it  for  our  gradual  use.  They  shade 
us  from  the  glare  of  die  open  sun,  yet  in  time 
furnish  us  with  heat  and  light  A  treeless 
country  is  not  die  hist  of  countries.  Its  useful- 
ness is  limited  and  specialized.  A  normal 
earth  for  man  has  both  forest  and  prairie.  But 
these  are  only  the  gross  material  blessings  of 
the  trees.    There  remains  all  their  beauty. 

How  few  of  us  ever  heed  those  goodly,  pa- 
tient friends  of  man.  We  go  forth  and  rifle 
the  wilderness  of  its  laurel  or  its  arbutus,  but 
not  one  in  ten  among  us  knows  a  beech  from 
a  maple,  nor  a  pine  from  a  spruce.  It  is  a 
part  of  our  dense  indifference  to  everything 
iave  personal  luxury.  But  a  nation  which 
does  not  know  one  tree  from  another  is  in 
peril  of  vanishing  from  the  eardi.    Puny 
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dweller,  in  citie^  let  «,  ge,  down  to  e.rth 
more  often  than  we  do. 

o«f..'l!f'~'t  °"*''  ^'""  "*  "*«  ^"""g"  like 
one  .  love  of  everything  el.e.   At  one  time  of 

life  we  adore  the  oak;  at  another  the  elm 

command,  our  allegianwr     It  i,  a  r.,atter  of 

c.renm,tance  «,d  envin^nment,  ,ince  each  tree 

•tt  kind.   To  name  the  elm  i.  to  have  a  vision 
of  great  meadows,  and  summer  bams,  and 
fields  of  hay,  and  sweeps  of  blue  river.    The 
elm  IS  a  lover  of  such  scenes,  and  if  we  have 
.ved  through  them  in  youth,  i„  ,„ayi„g, 
feameor  top  will  always  recall  the  memories 
of  that  perished  time,  -  remembrances  of  a 
native  counter,  of  intervale  land,,  with  some 
great  river  wmding  slowly  down  between  the 
hills,  b.ue  under  the  summer  sky.    There  are 
m  broad,  deep-soiled  island,,  shoulder  high 
wiA  hay,  where  the  few  gray,  wide-chinked 
bams  stand  awaiting  their  harvest.  Along  the 
edges  of  the  islands  are  a  few  chokecherrie, 
and  water  maple,,  but  no  great  tree,  save  the 
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•utely  elmi  here  and  there,  wlitary  un'der  the 
blue. 

Or,  again,  it  may  be  the  marvellous  maple 
of  the  north  that  would  enlist  all  your  f  riend- 
•hip.    Its  brave  scarlet  and  golden  coat  makes 
the  autumn  world  a  mediaeval  crusade  for  bril- 
liancy and  courage.    It  is  surely  impossible 
to  be  craven  or  hopeless  in  the  face  of  such 
gorgeous   beauty  I     October   in    die   moun- 
teins,  when  the  maples  are  in  all  their  splen- 
dour, is  no  time  for  the  trifling  or  the  mean. 
To  see  diose  beautiful  trees  arrayed  for  the 
closing  days  of  the  year  is  to  partake  of  the 
nobleness  of  nature.    While  we  know  it  not, 
something  of  that  wondrous  Oriental  richness 
of  colour  enters  into  our  subtler  make-up,  and 
we  arise  on  the  morrow  widi  unguessed  ac- 
quisitions of  soul. 

Again,  there  are  the  pines.  And  how  differ- 
ent the  pine  regions  of  the  south  from  those 
of  the  north.  There  is  one  thing,  however, 
that  marks  a  pine-tree,  one  quality  in  which 
none  of  the  other  children  of  the  forest  can 
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No  oAer  tree  Arow.  on  the  p.Ie  blue  cunl 

«  the  branch  of  ,  pine-tree  in  the^ilil! 
-o  Clear  against  the  open  heaven.    S 
'"deed,  you  may  run  through  your  li„  J 
acquaintance  among  the  trees    No^  *!  1, 

.°e.!:r"' *•'-'""'»« '"'o"*-Sn 

-*ecoj:sr^rbrA:r; 

couM^eavoIumeonanyonetrr 

wflt«  *  T'  '»°"««™ide.  where  the 
wildest  thrushes  prefer  to  dwell,  and  where 
b~c^tre«  come  to  their  perfection,  noj*" 

•nd  purple  of  those  smooth-barked  boles 

e?„'  Tf  "'  "  '""■8'°""  '"'eh  is  sumS^ 
enough  for  any  painter.  Like  Monef,  hat 
uck,,,  might  be  painted  in  a  hundred  li£ 

When  Arnold  wa,  in  America  our  tulip- 
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trcM  took  hit  fancy,  and  he  wished  to  be  re- 
membered when  they  come  in  flower.  So 
every  seaion  hu  its  distinctive  tree;  the  dark- 
painted  fir  full  of  snow  in  midwinter,  and 
the  greenish-white  flowered  chestnuts  show- 
ing pale  in  the  forests  of  July.  But  at  all 
times  of  the  round  year  the  trees  of  the  wild 
forest  are  there,  only  waiting  to  be  known  ana 
loved. 
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AlWAYS  and  eveorwhere  the  law  of  «ri« 
aerful  than  the  law  of  univenal  variation 

y«  U  18  Itself  only  one  of  hundreds  of  other 

and  «nd  thc.r  :xi;:-;  7*;; 

won  d  b  ^^^  J^^^  sc.,^  m„ 

den    here,  a   point  there, -the   individual 
•d.o.yncra,y  of  the  leaf.    Yet  all  these  Jher^ 
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leaves  conform  to  the  type  and  character 
which  they  have  gradually  developed  for 
themselves.  They  are  great  sticklers  for  tradi- 
tion, these  leaves;  they  allow  complete  per- 
sonal liberty,  within  certain  limits.  If  you 
are  a  cherry  leaf  you  may  be  as  odd  and  queer 
as  you  please,  so  long  as  you  remain  a  cherry 
leaf.  It  is  ordered,  however,  that  you  must  so 
far  conform  to  the  character  of  your  race  as 
to  be  distinguishable  from  the  elms  and  the 
alders.  Latitude  is  allowed,  but  degrees  of 
latitude  are  found  necessary. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  Nature  is  strictly 
a  formalist  in  dealing  with  her  tribes,  that 
she  permits  them  just  so  much  liberty  of  ac- 
tion and  freedom  of  thought  as  shall  conserve 
the  interest  of  the  individual,  and  not  enough 
to  imperil  the  integrity  of  the  sect.  "  Dwell 
in  harmony,"  she  seems  to  say,  "  all  you  mul- 
titudes of  differing  schools.  Be  yourselves, 
each  as  distinct  as  you  please;  every  indi- 
vidual by  himself  distinguished  from  his 
brother,  yet  not  alien.    Let  there  be  no  in- 
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fringing  on  the  borden  of  your  fellow  tribei." 
So  that  with  all  her  tolerance  the  Great 
Mother  itill  limits  personal  whim,  itill  for- 
bids fancy  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  reason- 
able divergence,  still  humours  ambition  but 
discourages  arrogance,  and  still  mitigates  the 
pride  of  life  in  her  children  by  imposing  a 
frontier  beyond  which  they  shall  not  pass. 
Surely  from  her  immemorial  custom  the  open- 
minded  observer  will  learn  the  double  precept 
of  perfect  liberty  in  perfect  obedience,  and  her 
service,  too,  u  perfect  freedom.    The  lesser 
gospel  of  the  leaves,  like  the  greater  gospel 
of  the  sages,  is  the  utmost  range  of  will  within 
the  utmost  bounds  of  law.   Each  after  his  kind 
shall  thrive  and  prosper  as  it  was  in  the 
beginning,  and  non.  shall  transcend  his  appor- 
tioned sphere.     So  that  in  the  stupendous 
hierarchy  whose  visible  temple  is  the  dome 
of  blue,  whose  worshippers  are  the  congre- 
gations of  the  all-growing  creatures,  there  is 
promulgated  the  dogma  of  limitations. 
In  proof  of  this,  behold  the  rituals  of  the 
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forest!    The  aspiration  of  the  maples  taking 
shape,  after  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors 
for  a  thousand  generations,   in   one   form, 
the  aspiration  of  the  pines  in  another.    To 
the  tanager  one  peculiar  intonation,  and  to  the 
song-sparrow  another.     The   litany  of   the 
white-throat  and  the  psalm  of  the  thrush. 
Whatever  may  be  in  the  dark  mind  of  the 
owl,  he  IS  given  but  few  words  to  express  if 
the  plaintive  iterations  of  the  whippoorwill 
must  serve  him  in  lieu  of  a  more  voluminous 
chant;  and  who  shall  say  that  brilliant  utter- 
ance of  the  bobolink  is  sufficient  for  him?  Yet 
It  is  all  he  has.    And  none  shall  transcend  his 
allotted  ritual,  nor  praise  the  Power  in  forms 
unprescribed. 

To  be  a  bystander,  therefore,  an  individual- 
ist,  a  radical,  a  nonconformist,  is  the  one  atro- 
cious crime  in  nature.  AH  this  seeming 
rigour  of  differentiation  is  only  the  first 
ghmpse  of  a  world  which  is  one,  whole,  single 
indivisible.  At  first  sight  it  appears  that  oui^ 
brother  the  cherry  is  alien  in  race  to  our 
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tha  all  classification  i,  bu,  more  or  less  co™ 
vcment;   that  it  i,  never  ab«,lute,  nor  accu 

'st.cs  me  t  and  merge  into  one  another,  so  that 
J«n.t.,  impossible  to  tell  this  specif,"  rt 

itke'the  1       '"':  '"""'  "'  '"'  *«  "ended 
l.ke  the  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

How  came  the  woodthrush  to  outstrip  die 

wol  ,  better  m  mtelligence?    By  attemptfae 
by  asp,rat,on,  by  daring  the  unknown  and 
achieving  the  untried. 
While,  therefore,  there  are  two  observance, 

and  the  duty  of  adventure,  the  latter  i,  the 
^ea^r  of  the  two.   The  seed  which  is  pU led 

years  i„;";'  """'■  """  '^' '"»  »  ""^dred 
years  mtact;   ,„  fc„o„  „hi,h  ;,  ^ 

deatTr  r"'  *"'"  "  *"""""  chance,  of 
death  for  the  one  chance  of  riorious  .n,rJ!. 

growth,  and  perfection.    FolEnTr;^ 
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of  obedience  it  would  live  to  see  its  oflfipring 
spread  through  the  forest,  cover  the  earth  with 
shade,  and  fulfil  the  oflSces  of  the  ritual  ap- 
pointed  for  its  idnd. 

Yet  every  leaf,  every  bud  that  sprang  from 
that  courageous  fecundity  would  only  con- 
form  to  the  pattern  of  his  tribe  so  much  and 
no  more.    There  would  remain  to  each  his 
own   character,  his ,  individuality,  his  own 
mode  of  worship,  if  one  may  say  so.   And  it  is 
just  this  increment  of  variation,  for  ever  at 
play  in  the  forces  of  the  universe,  that  makes 
for  progress,  interest,  truth.    So  that  while  we 
admire  the  sober  catholicity  of  Nature,  and 
keep  in  mind  her  singleness  of  brotherhood, 
we  are  to  reverence  her  boundless  liberality 
still  more. 

I  have  no  doubt  our  friend  the  cherry-tree 
IS  well  content  to  be  himself,  « imperial,  plain 
and  true;"  also,  I  have  no  doubt  that  deep 
m  his  sappy  heart  there  lurks  the  patient 
power  which  in  time  will  make  him  enlarge 
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buuh.  H  *  """Wliou,  spirit  i,  good 

but  the  divine  unrest  is  good,  too.  ^ 
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^«wa,  and  there  u  a  sort  of  oride  nr  «  ^ 

g^'-'PHd.,  which.  aUog^£';-tr 
W.  and  »nwo«hy,  aad  which  is  only  «ved 

J»m  be.ng  „o«  Offensive  by  W„/,S 

Pride,  however,  i,  essentiaUy  and  fanrf. 
mentaUy  one  of  (he  virtues   nn^  . 

vices     Prij-    .<         ^'""W.  not  one  of  the 

Te  of  ft"  ;•  "  ''''"  '"•'^^  i*.  seems  ,0  be 
one  Of  the  component  parts  of  love    P«,  • 
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our  finer  instinct,  and  which  wc  call  the  physi- 
cal element  of  love.  It  is  not  at  all  an  ignoble 
quality,  as  many  have  mistakenly  fancied.  It 
is  not  a  quality  of  which  to  be  ashamed,  or  of 
which  we  should  try  to  rid  ourselves.  It  is 
probably  governed  by  reasons  more  domplex 
and  subtle  than  we  comprehend.  And  power- 
ful as  it  is,  its  mandates  must  be  given  their 
due  weight 

Physical  attraction,  or  the  primitive  blind 
forceful  bidding  of  cosmic  nature,  is  only  a 
third  of  love,  however.  There  are  two  other 
constituents,  equally  important.  The  second 
constituent  is  spiritual,  and  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  worship  or  reverence,  and  leads  to 
those  beautiful  enduring  acts  of  devotion 
which  we  80  commonly  associate  with  the  idea 
of  love.  But  the  third  constituent  of  the  pas- 
sion of  love  is  pride.  Love  manifests  itself 
in  our  bodies  as  instinctive  craving,  in  our 
souls  as  devotion,  and  in  our  minds  as  pride. 

No  love  is  complete  without  pride.    It  is 
not  enough  that  I  feel  an  irresistible  liking  for 
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my  friend,  and  that  I  rejoice  in  an  unswervin. 
devouon  toward  him.   I  mu.(  be  able  to  retain 
my  pride  iu  him  as  well.   My  judgment  mutt 
be  able  to  coniider  him  in  all  hi,  dealing,  and 
find  h.m  good.    When  I  can  no  longer  take 
pr.de  .n  my  friend,  there  i,  only  the  ghott 
of  love.  left.    When  he  doe,  that  of  whfch  I 
mu.t  disapprove,  perfect  friendship  i,  imper- 
•lied.    I  may  contin-ie  to  be  devoted  as  be- 
fore,  but  the  fair  relation  of  our  live,  i, 
impaired.    I  can  no  longer  give  him  that 
unqualified  enthu,iasm,  that  delightful  zest 
of  *e  spirit,  which  betoken,  a  great  friend- 
ship.   When  I  think  of  him  my  thought  i. 
.«fe:ted  with  sadness.    I  no  longer  love  him 
with  my  whole  being;  my  pride  in  him,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  has  suffered  injury 
Just  so  in  the  relations  of  men  and  women, 

Tn-H  ",%'  '"J""  °'  '''^'-    A"""  ^  ™»m. 
oured  of  Eve,  first  by  propinquity,  second  by 

admiration,  lastly  by  unselfish  devotion.    But 

Ae  admiration,  the  pride  in  Eve's  traits  and 

accomplishments,  is  at  first  probably  much 
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more  Chan  one-third  of  Adtm'i  feeling  towtrd 
her.  And  all  through  their  courtship  Eve 
hM  enough  intuitive  wisdom  to  foster  this 
pride  of  Adam's  toward  herself;  and  Adam, 
taught  by  the  same  wise  nature,  knows  without 
thinking  that  he  must  be  his  best  before  Eve. 
Then  follows  the  ceremony,  the  sad  enthrall- 
ment,  which  appears  to  be  necessary  still,  and 
which  is  so  often  fatal  to  love.  But  why  fatal? 
Why  should  marria^ic  be  so  indubitably  a 
means  of  the  destruction  of  love?  Why  is  it 
•o  rarely  the  ideal  relation  which  we  persist 
in  pretending  it  is? 

Is  it  not  because  of  disillusion?  And  does 
not  the  disillusion  follow  from  carelessness? 
No  sooner  has  Eve  become  Mrs.  Adam 
than  she  takes  Adam's  love  for  granted.  She 
begins  to  rely  on  her  marriage  certificate. 
That  terrific  document  is  endowed  with  so 
much  real  and  manifest  power  over  the  will 
and  the  action  of  her  companion  that  she  in- 
evitably comes  to  consider  Adam's  heart  as 
firmly  bound  as  Adam's  person.    Little  by 
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little  .he  neglect.  tkoK  in,tinctive  tdmoni- 

tion.  of  her  ntture,  which  would  bic  her  »I. 

w.y,  appeal  to  Adam',  pride  in  her.   She  no 

longer  feel,  it  nece«anr  to  plea*  him,  to 

•Ppear  to  be.t  advanuge  in  hi.  light    He  i. 

only  her  hu.band;  it  doe.n't  matter.    She 

brace,  up  "  "  for  comp«,y,"  but  when  «  only 

Ad™     ..  at  home  d.e  may  go  a,  riip^od 

Md  negligent  a.  she  pleaw*. 

And  Adam?  Well,  Adam  doesn't  .have 
evety  day  now.  There  will  be  no  one  at  break- 
f«tbutEve.  When  the  dinner  i.  not  good  he 
c|tn  grumble  a  little,  if  there  i.  no  one  pre^n. 

buth«w.fe.   He,  too,  ha,  forgotten  that  pride 
I.  one-third  of  love. 

So  Adam  uid  Eve  reveal  to  each  other  their 
petty  faults,  their  insignificant  flaw,  of  char- 
««j«er,  which  n  little  care  would  hide-  the 
admiration  of  each  for  the  other  is  gradually 
destroyed;  pride  is  allowed  to  die,  and  with 

wound.   Oh,  Eve,  how  can  you  be  so  fooliA? 
How  can  you  imagine  that  any  siUy  writing 
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upon  paper  will  bind  an  immortal  being  to 
you,  when  you  allow  that  bcing'i  pride  in  you 
to  be  outraged  every  day?    And  oh,  Adam, 
what  a  fool  you  muit  be  to  allow  Eve  to  luf- 
fer  one  moment's  disillusion  in  regard  to  you  I 
If  you  cannot  retain  the  love  of  Eve,  it  is  your 
fault,  very  often,  and  not  hers;  and  you  de- 
•crve  to  lose  her.   And  if  she  cannot  command 
your  continual  regard,  ten  to  one  it  is  he- 
own  fault  and  not  yours. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  make  for  the  over- 
throw  of  love  and  the  destruction  of  happi- 
ncss  between  men  and  women,  (so  sad  and 
alas,  so  common!),  surely  none  is  surer  nor 
more  frequent  than  this  loss  of  pride     Yet 
some  men  are  so  fatuous  that  they  will  not 
|aiow  others  to  retain  any  illusion  in  regard 
to  themselves.    They  insist  on  revealing  all 
thcr  weaknesses,  with  a  fond  notion  that  an 
en^gmg  frankness  is  better  than  deception. 
Not  10.    No  man  has  the  power  of  reaching 
his  own  .deal,  unless  he  inculcates  that  ideal 
of  himself  in  the  minds  of  othen. 
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••lUtVtIiMg  9vi»« 

But  noble,  generou,,  w«.  ,„d  mod«t  pride 
"  "«  •  "'«"*  ""ch  in  vogue  in  our  d.y    A« 

mJ.n«our.lve.„ob.«erU..nV„:rj^: 

^,™  /..r  chance  to  e.ch  man  to  be  hi, 
but  The  cpacv  for  being  one'.  be,t  re- 
mam,  unchanged ;  and  fte  duty  of  beinVonrt 

to  d?A         ""'  *"""  ""'  ««»•«'  ««•   And 
In!  o?  ""  ■"""  ''*^'  P""'.- pride  that 

L™  ^  u  ""•  ""  »^™PuIou.  manner, 
.dm.rabk  breeding,  deep  culture,  and  i^pe": 
"We  «W.con,rol._  pride  that  pre,erve,  for 
«xrth^  beautiful  and  r.dia«ti„Ln7:!* 

work.  Md  m  each  other,  life  becomes  sordid 
and  vulgar  and  slovenly;   .he  work  of  our 
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^t  MrnVm^ 


If  pnde  .,  the  e»ence  of  «,pect  for  one'. 

of  respect  for  others.  I,  i,  prfde  made  gener- 
OM,  pnde  thoroughly  purged  of  Ml&hne,,. 
The  constant  habit  of  regard  for  our  neigh- 
hour  and  our  friend  i,  ,„rely  one  of  the  prime 

The  ealuoon  of  the  ego  i,  an  es«,nce  of  prog- 
re»  and  the  aim  of  perfection;  but  the  recof- 
mtion  of  many  an  alter  ego  about  u,  is  equally 
.mperative.  The  failu„  to  perceive  their  ex- 
"tence,  appreciate  their  difference,,  and  make 
allowance  for  their  varying  need,,  mu.t  re,uU 
in  disaster  to  ourselves. 

d.,l.ke,,  desires,  want,,  failing,,  aspirations, 


ruf  minnm  ot  Vutntt 

pleasures,  joys,  sorrows,  and  fears;    and  I 
instinctively  proceed  to  live  my  life  about  these 
fundamentol  facts.    If  I  have  a  measure  of 
wisdom  I  try  so  to  balance  these  natural  forces 
as  to  produce  in  my  character  some  faint 
similitude  of  that  ideal  of  personality  which 
his  imagination  reveals  to  every  man,  —  striv- 
ing in  the  coune  of  yean  to  approach  ever 
nearer  and  nearer  the  true  self  which  I  feel 
I  am  capable  of  becoming.    Always  to  keep 
this  beautiful  image  in  sight,  always  to  be  hop- 
ing for  its  realization  in  ourselves,  never  to 
despair  of  one  day  accomplishing  even  in  this 
life  our  longed-for  wish,  —  this  is  the  gist  of 
culture.    And  it  is  pride,  -  honest,  wise,  un- 
selfish, tolerant  pride,  — that  must  be  our 
mainstay  in  that  splendid  impossible  struggle, 
that  strife  for  perfection  which  we  must  for 
ever  wage,  and  which  brings  its  rich  results 
hour  by  hour,  though  we  seem  to  fail  at  last. 
There  is  no  more  imperative  or  more  be- 
coming duty  than  sclf-culture,  —  bodily,  men- 
tal,  spiritual.    For  surely,  in  so  delightful  and 
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wonderft.1  a  world,  we  cannot  be  too  eager 
or  too  peniitent  to  make  ounelve.  in  every 
degree  worthy  of  life.  Our  instinct  every  da, 
cne.  out  for  larger  endeavour  and  more  glori- 
ou.  achievement  than  we  have  yet  known. 
Eich  morning  we  look  upon  creation  and  ai« 
dumbly  aware  of  .he  call  of  opportunity,  ,„d 
the  spirit  within  us  resolves  to  do.    Not  a 

of  detormmations  unfulfilled.    Perhaps  these 
faJures  in  accomplishment  are  .11  there  i, 
of  imperfection  upon  earth.    Perhaps  .11  w 
need  to  do,  in  order  w  touch  immortal  happi- 

o"uTZ  n*'  °'  '*"""'""  '"'-  "  •"  ««»^» 

our  own  Ideal  once,  and  once  for  all.  Apossi- 
b^hty  almose  beyond  the  likelihood  of  human 
P«pl  And  yet  it  is  no,  in  man's  nature  to 
despwr,  save  .t  times;  for  the  most  p.rt  w. 
.re  buoyant  with  the  elaHon  of  expectancy, 

dnf .  of  existence,  the  trend  which  energy  fol- 
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Sfpt  Mnnm  of  Vutnu 

lows  from  nothingness  to  beauty,  pride  is  the 
indwelling  active  spirit,  the  regulating  power. 
But  pride  is  not  enough,  culture  of  self  ii 
not  enough,  joy  in  self-growth  is  not  enough. 
Indeed,  in  itself  alone,  and  of  itself  alone,  self- 
culture  cannot  subsist.  We  cannot  for  an 
instant  maintain  our  being  without  depend- 
ence on  circumstance  and  surrounding.  From 
within  we  know  the  impulse  of  self-assertion 
—  in  the  largest,  best  sense ;  but  from  percep- 
tion we  see  that  the  world  is  an  agglomeration 
of  other  beings  like  ourselves,  no  one  of  which 
is  more  important  than  another.  And  the  con- 
clusion comes  in  on  us  that  we  too  are  each 
of  us  no  more  than  an  atom,  and  that  as  our 
relations  with  others  are  inevitable,  so  they 
should  be  considerate.  While  natural  ego- 
tism makes  us  insistent,  our  first  intelligent 
glance  at  the  world  should  make  us  plastic. 
Yet  so  stubborn  is  spirit,  so  tenacious  of  life 
at  all  hazards,  that  it  does  not  easily  concede  to 
others  those  rights  it  demands  for  itself.  The 
habit  of  doing  this  is  the  aim  of  breeding. 
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The  disintercted  mind  perceive,  that  for  the 

fo7o*  J    i  ?'"■  ^  '°"«°  '"  "-""deration 
rectitude  and  Jelf-respect. 
A.  pride  i.  a  part  of  love,  the  in.tinctive 

sle'hab-    ?!'  "'  """'""-•  -  "««<"   I 
s  the  hab.t  of  these  moral  qualitie,.    For  in 

the  moral  world  breeding  is  no,  merely  trad" 
.on  and  mherited  custom;  it  i,  the  Cine 

tLTlT    ■        **'"«  '""'"  ''"'"»»l  *ose 

only  display  at  rare  moments  of  inspiration 

Kmdness,  genUeness,  civility,  manner,,  cot 

cnm,nt,  ^veemes,,  con,tancy,   devotion, - 

b«cd.ng.    In  breeding  the  character  acquire, 
•emper,  a,  a  piece  of  steel  does  in  the  proce,, 

ir::r"' '"" « ^  ^"^^^  -""eabn 

iMe'  of  L,T'  7"  *™"""«''y  '"«  ™cep. 
t'ble  of  poh*,  and  far  more  elastic  and  senii- 
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tive.  Breeding  preicribei  thii  and  that,  limitr 
the  whim  of  the  individual,  curtaili  choice 
and  enforces  submission,  and  yet  not  excess- 
ively, but  only  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  ulti- 
mate perfection  of  all.  In  our  battle  for  indi- 
vidualism we  must  remember  that  Nature  has 
probably  endowed  all  of  her  children  with  a 
superabundance  of  egotism.  Just  as  she  cre- 
ates myriads  of  ^eeds  on  thousands  of  trees, 
with  the  chance  of  only  a  very  few  coming  to 
maturity;  so  she  endows  us  with  enormous 
egotism,  that  her  ends  may  be  served,  and  that 
we  may  be  in  no  danger  of  extinction  through 
indifference.  It  by  no  means  follows,  how- 
ever, than  we  can  make  use  of  all  our  egotism, 
or  even  a  large  part  of  it.  We  ought  cheer- 
fully to  recognize  the  fact  that  very  often  the 
individual  will  is  destined  to  disappointment. 
It  is  right  for  you  and  me  to  insist  on  our  own 
way,  as  pride  and  impulse  bid;  yet,  if  we 
could  have  our  utmost  will,  we  should  be  flour- 
ishing to  an  unheard-of  extent,  to  the  cost  and 
detriment  of  all  nature. 
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Breeding  «e»che«  the  neceiMnr  «..»-..• 
of  nnall  and  i.i«.k    •  ^"^f  M»Jgn«tion 

uMWmg  endeavour  on   behalf  of  tockh, 

Go^  breeding  i..cn.p„.o„  in  re;'iS 
.  c„fi«  of  our  own  comfort  for  that  of  oLr, 
lnn>a«  „,  for  ever  tirele«  i„  obeying  ou 
<^  good  .mpnlM,.   The  vulgar  may  be  kinH 

ni^t  11        '"  ^"""""f  *'  "»»"««  -d 

code,  and.nDDl.«  h'  ",*'"'"*  ""««  *e 
difficult  t^riTf.     .?,'•""'  •"  »'"  -"  in  our 

wi.hout.^t  t  i.r:"?'"''"*  •'  '-" 

"»y  be  gained  i'uTT  ''"''"'''" 

Which  breeding  .lot  l^^^p^  "'"» 
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we  hive  nl  .  •""  Prodnctioa.    If 

Do  vou  r*.oW  A  *   *'  *^*"  *n  vain. 

What  ^1     ^^      '^°"  "'"* '  P'=«"«  'how? 

«^  concent,  an  increment  of  nn.v* 
Nve  gained  „1"      ^""^  "'^'•"""•'  y" 
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sue  mftiilfti  of  INTnttttf 

is  a  fund  of  abiding  serenity.  How  else  are 
we  to  face  the  future  and  the  unknown  without 
perturbation?  If  our  whole  existence  is  to 
be  made  up  of  excitement,  how  shall  fortitude 
survive?  Those  people  who  think  to  lose 
their  unhappiness  in  a  chain  of  endless  ac- 
tivity, accomplish  only  a  temporary  allevia- 
tion for  themselves.  The  more  engrossed 
they  become  in  mere  activity  for  its  own  sake, 
the  more  futile  will  it  seem  to  them  at  last. 
Rather  than  increasing  their  store  of  serenity 
against  the  foul  weather  of  poverty  or  age  or 
decrepitude,  they  have  been  spending  it  lav- 
ishly in  the  thousand  channels  of  strenuous 
activity. 

As  Emerson  has  it  somewhere,  our  real  life 
is  in  the  silent  moments.  It  may  be  in  the 
pauses  of  conversation,  during  the  midday 
rest  by  a  running  water,  or  after  the  guests  are 
gone  and  the  coals  settle  in  the  grate ;  but  the 
inner  life  does  not  receive  its  pleasure  or  its 
nourishment  in  the  doing  of  things ;  its  normal 
joy  is  in  accessions  of  serenity;  it  subscribes 


0f  %tttnits 

willingly  to  Steven«,„-,  ,ayi„    ,h„ 

«»a„dchecrfu,„e,,areabovfa.,:o^.';; 
—  are  the  greatest  virtues. 

inert 'l^i* "  "?'"  '"  '*'  'hiftlessness.  Tie 

nert  and  careless,  who  are  incorrigible  by- 

tander,  at  the  great  pageant  of  life  se  do™ 

taste  true  serenitv    Th.„ ,     ^  seldom 

with   .   /?• /'''y  "*'"' ever  infected 

W.A  a  fevensh  dissatisfaction.     The  slow 

malana  of  inefficiency  is  i„  .heir  bone,    S 

upme  for  effort  or  accomplishment,  they  m^ 

*ez«  0   relaxation,  and  dribble  awa/thT 
days  in  a  woebegone  dyspeptic  indolence 

leisure,  they  are  as  unfortunate  a,  those  who 

cu!L  !  ::  '""  °"  *'  «°-    ^'  "»'  -ever  oc" 
cnrred  h)  them  to  take  hold  of  this  life  sturdily 

■n  their  two  hands,  to  work  with  a  will   to 
play  with  a  will,  ,0  loaf  with  a  will 

But  Ae  «ise  man  yields  himself  to  the  mo- 

"ent;  he  is  glad  of  the  relish  in  toil,  glad  of 

*esere„,.     ,„,^,^     He  does  no.  b^.tg  ^^ 

he  leisure  class  nor  yet  to  the  working  class- 

for  in  hi.  philosophy  there  should  be  no  lei' 
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sure  class;  leisure  should  be  common  as  air 
or  water,  for  men  to  take  as  they  need ;  and 
work  should  be  as  delightful  as  leisure.  There 
are  thousands  of  men  who  do  not  know  how  to 
rest,  who  have  almost  no  faculty  of  enjoyment; 
but  there  never  yet  was  a  man  who  did  not 
love  work,  —  his  own  proper  work  in  the 
natural  exercise  of  his  powen. 

In  any  case,  to  be  serene  does  not  mean  to  be 
idle.  For  serenity  of  spirit  may  be  kept  in 
the  midst  of  activity;  and  the  most  effective 
workers  are  those  who  are  never  hurried, 
never  flustered,  but  retain  in  the  thickest  tur- 
moil of  daily  life  an  imperturbable  demeanour 
and  steadiness  of  mind.  Your  nervous  indi- 
vidual, whose  fund  of  serenity  is  low,  rushes 
about  in  a  frenzy  of  fussy  excitement,  achiev- 
ing nothing  but  his  own  destruction.  In  diat 
most  detestable  of  all  vulgarisms,  he  is  a 
"  hustler."  God  help  him  I  He  is  distraught 
with  a  mental  rabies;  he  has  been  bitten  by 
the  greed  or  envy  of  commercialism,  or  some 
other  of  the  black  dogs  of  modern  civilization, 
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Our  a,y  h«  rimort  made  it  ,eem  true  that 
«l^vewr*outmadne«.  one  must  live  withou 

«  18  called,  .3  venr  much  in  the  position  of  a 
ranchman  in  a  stamnerf,    r*  i.   ."^  "°"  •*'  « 

wrcnity.    To  be  wholly  cnffrosserf  in  k- 

aU  our^  "'"'^  '"^J"**"'  balance  of 

„   <>«  PO'^ers  may  be  maintained.    To  ore 
^nc  .t  we  should  be  willing  .„  sacri  J^ 
*.ng  but  life  itself.   Y„  i,  is  „ot  to  ^ZTJn 
xch.„gej.r.ny  possession  or  chara^rt: 

S  like  "  "  ""'  "!  *'  "■'"'  <"  *«  "»•»<«• 
And   ,ke  so  many  of  the  best  thing,  in  our 

mortal  e„.tence.  it  is  greatly  a  matter  of 


temperament  AH  men  are  born  in  bondage 
and  unequal;  and  some  are  blessed  by  the 
fafry  godmother  with  happier  dispositions 
than  others.  Still  there  is  no  despair  for  any 
of  us ;  if  we  have  not  the  benign  temper,  the 
temperament  which  makes  for  happiness,  it 
is  our  first  business  to  acquire  it.  Why  go 
through  this  world  perpetually  disgruntled, 
when  men  will  concede  so  much  to  a  smile? 
He  who  is  serene  commands  a  digestive  that 
defies  djrspepsia  and  will  carry  the  buoyancy 
of  youth  into  the  ruts  of  old  age. 

When  you  pass  from  the  realm  of  actual  life 
into  the  realm  of  art,  serenity  becomes  the  no- 
blest of  all  attributes.  In  the  world  of 
beauty,  where  every  line,  every  shade,  every 
tone,  is  adjusted  in  considerations  of  perma- 
nence, how  shall  we  tolerate  anything  that  is 
not  serenely  alive?  An  art  in  which  there  is 
no  serenity  can  no  more  mirror  nature  and 
human  life  for  us,  than  a  ruffled  stream  can 
reflect  the  trees  above  it. 
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forI«l     T    '""*  "'""dited,  but  never 
forgotten  and  sure  to  return  to  honour  among 
men.    For  play  i,  not  an  invention  of  luxu 
nou.  idleneM,  but  simply  one  of  the  phe- 
s'r"-!^'  ?"*'  ",  "'"-'y  0'  our  mortal 

from  stress,  freedom  from  lestraint   The  play 
of  a  bolt  or  a  beam  in  construction  i,  often 
fatal  J  and  yet  without  play  how  often  a  mech- 
anism would  come  to  wreck  I  The  play  of  the 
forest  tree,  in  wind  i,  fteir  safeguard;  and 
when  an  ice-storm  falls  on  them  and  locb 
them  down  to  the  rigidity  of  iron,  dien  be- 
ware of  the  living  wind,  of  heaven  that  come 
bo.sterou.ly  down  upon  them  I  Their  fettered 
limb,  snap,  Aeir  poor  bodies  are  riven  and 
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split,  their  noble  heads  go  down  to  the  shades 
and  they  are  counted  in  the  refuse  of  the 
world.  With  no  give,  with  no  relaxation,  with 
no  play,  their  usefulness  is  done;  they  must 
perish. 

The  rocks  may  stand  fast  to  our  sight,  but 
we  can  measure  the  cnornous  play  of  a  glacier, 
and  the  ordered  play  of  the  spheres  is  our  con- 
stant admiration.     Indeed,  you  will  find  in 
nature  that  everything  has  play,  according  to 
the  need  of  its  being,  and  the  higher  and  more 
complex  the  life,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
play  necessary  to  safety.   As  you  pass  from  the 
solid  and  fixed  frame  of  the  globe  outward 
toward  light  and  warmth,  think  how  play  is 
given  to  the  creatures  born  in  the  sun.    First 
the  mosses  and  lichens  and  stunted  herbage 
of  cold  regions,  then  the  more  luxurious  trees 
and  grasses  and  wiaving  ferns ;  the  fish  in  the 
water;  the  moving  rivers,  the  stupendous  tides; 
the  beasts  that  traverse  the  ground ;  the  hosts 
of   birds    migrating   and    dancing    through 
space;    and,  frailest  of  all  the  myriads  of 
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ejAemera,  thou  beautiful  Knp,  of  winged 
colour  *«  go  „iiia,  ,„,,  ugh,  „  ^^ 
•eed  on  the  periloui  adventure,  of  the  air- 
We,  the  varied  »,d  untold  play  of  motion  and 
colour  over  the  ,urf  ace  of  the  dull  ground,  the 
fact  of  being,  doAed  with  the  phantom  of 
6e«uty.-thiii,  thefluotof  exiitence.    Thi. 
hdped  to  give  rise  to  d,e  "  Everything  i.  flow- 
wg    of  the  Greeks. 

So  from  core  to  verge,  from  iiierti.  to  Intel- 
ligence,  from  crude  to  complex.  Aero  i,  al- 
"»y.  .  greater  and  greater  play  allowed,  until 
we  come  to  the  region  (true  or  fabulous)  of 
pure  sp.„t,  v*ere  being  may  have  its  esjnce 
unhampered  by  place  or  time.  We  do  not 
know  much  of  the  dominion  of  unincaraate 

m<»t  latitude  of  come  and  go  and  in  denying 

t  dl  fiaty  .,ve  Aat  of  purpose.    And  we 

speak  of  the  play  of  the  mind,  the  free  play 

Of  the  intellect.  ^ 

SCO-"  "'*.  *'  ""  "'  P'»y  "  """'"ft 
'cope,  spread,  activity,  we  know  that  educ.: 
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cut  mf  Hilly  af  vrttutt 

don  comet  through  achievement  tlone;  that 
the  building  of  character  from  habit  ii 
wrought  out  only  through  the  play  of  the 
individual  will.  Stultify  the  will,  prohibit  its 
play,  and  you  have  at  once  destroyed  iti  power 
of  growth.  The  principle  of  life  ii  movement, 
and  stagnation  is  death.  So  that  if  a  thing  has 
no  play,  you  may  be  sure  it  has  no  life. 

So,  too,  if  you  will  follow  the  trail  of  the 
word  into  meaning  of  playfulness  and  amuse- 
ment; f>erhaps  you  will  not  be  far  wrong  if  you 
declare  that  play  means  health.  Play  is  the 
fine  flavour  of  the  spirit,  the  expression  of  joy. 
Just  as  we  gain  freedom  for  the  play  of  our 
powers,  we  gain  enjoyment  in  the  playfulness 
of  spirit.  The  animals  play,  and  man  in  a 
normal,  healthy  state  takes  the  universe  for  his 
playroom.  To  be  a  doleful,  puritanic,  unso- 
cial Pharisee  is  to  be  a  degenerate.  A  sour 
visage  means  debauchery  of  the  soul,  as  truly 
as  other  appearances  indicate  bodily  intem- 
perance. To  keep  the  Ten  Commandments  is 
not  the  whole  business  of  man,  not  his  whole 
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of  conduct;  "dthel.wof  lovebywh.-drA« 
were  lupeneded  hrin«  '  ""y 

^Think  of  Ae  .dded  zen  we  might  have  M 

^L  h.;:T"""'  *"  •"•'  *«  -^'^  "•'«»«- 

ari^      1     ""'*''''"*•   To .« with. in. 
«n^r,  w,th  ea«,  wid,  „„£.i,i„g  g„cion,„e„, 

to  .dd  ever  «,  little  to  the  ,to«  o<  gaietv-  » 

reheve  the  monotony  of  work;  to  ^2'»n 

~nq«er.ble  narrow;  to  go  ligktly^dplel 

eulr  *'.'""*••"'"*''- •-•«<" 

m«hod  to  mrte  ™  not  regret  our  exi^  ,„d. 

wh.  ..  more  to  the  purpoie,  thi.  i,  the  «,r^ 
of  play  to  make  our  fellow,  the  happier  for 
our  acting,  however  wiall  the  part 
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The  beautiful  change,  of  the  tu^  come 
"r  "•  -»  '"""vely,  and  yet  „  .u„T,,Ta 

touch  of  Indian  .ummer  in  the  atmoiphere 
Jough  fte  air  i.  „  warn, .»  And  then. 'S 
^k  up  and  Ke  a  «,li,„y  ^^  ,„  ^„,  f 

tri'M     «""■"""••«•  """"P'" 
fi«  *    """»"«•'  no  del.,;  p„„pe  „  die 

fi'«Ap„l,obin,the«hemu«.ppe„.todo 
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the  bidding  of  those  great  primary  powen 
we  are  pleased  to  call  Nature. 

Yes,  it  is  quite  true,  as  some  one  remarked 
the  other  day  editorially  (I  have  forgotten 
where),  we  are  for  ever  bciflg  eiAorted  to 
worship  Nature,  to  turn  from  our  overKrenu- 
ous  diligence,  our  overcentralized  life,  aad 
come  back  to  the  primitive  conditions  of  the 
great  outdoor  world.   True,  that  is  our  native 
air;  we  shall  reap  good  from  it  in  abundance, 
if  we  are  wise;  and  I,  for  one,  should  be  glad 
to  see  the  whole  town  turned  out  into  the 
woods  for  three  months  every  year.   Ah,  how 
gladly  would  they  be  turned  out  if  they  could  I 
But  that  is  our  fault,  my  friend,  yours  and 
mine  and  the  next  man's;  and  it  ii  a  poor  lei- 
son  we  have  learned  from  this  great  Nature, 
if  we  have  not  taken  the  hint  of  generosity,  if 
we  have  not  learned  tolerance,  if  we  have  not 
been  infected  with  a  lofty  and  unflinching 
sweetness,  which  is  full  of  care  for  oAers*  joy 
as  well  as  our  own. 
What  do  they  say,  these  scarlet  priests  of 
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the  hill.?  Now  the  maple,  have  p„  on  their 
"^t  coloun.  and  tl,.  a*  S^^^^ 
robed  .n  the  light  of  yellow  and  bron«    Z 

»b.ght  array.    What  i,  .he  meaning  ^f^ 
8««  «  pomp  and  splendour?    Why  th^ 
m^  bravest  ti„»  i„  *.  .ea«,n  of  C 
.t  *e  fme  of  universal  perishing?        ^• 

telUu'st  *1 "°  T"-    ^"•"  "  •''"'«  could 

tocl«  It  °"  ™"P'><'"cal  or  symbol- 
TL       ,         ""'"'"'"'•    Meanwhile  the 

htr^r/nT'"  "  """""'"''''■  *'  ""-S 
Ae  ^rf  "  '"""''•"'  everywhere  above 

*ed.«,^  rum  of  summer  beauty.   I„d„d, ; 

r^?  •  *"''  ""*  '""Cies  (f«.u,tically,  in- 
deed, that  Only  i„  the  New  World  i,  the  Ja". 
luld  me'  •'"'"■'""•"■■"-«"'"«' "ow 

couWmen  ever  .magine  that  death  is  anything 

"  No,  indeed,"  say  *«  scarlet  priest,  of  the 
mountams;  "behold  in  the  midst  of  unfaded 


April  green  we  don  our  brightest  robei,  and 
give  you  the  New  Message,  —  even  we,  the 
lowly  folk  of  the  forest,  the  inarticulate  people 
of  the  wilderness.    We  would  have  you  to 
know  that  the  gladness  of  the  spring  is  nothing 
to  our  gladness.    In  the  childhood  of  your 
race,  you  worshipped  youth  and  love;  but 
now  that  you   are  grown  you  shall  wor- 
ship love  and  maturity.    And  death  itself 
shall  not  be  sad  to  you  any  more ;  but  in  natu- 
ral sorrow  you  shall  still  valiantly  rejoice.  For 
it  is  better  to  triumph  than  to  hope;   it  if 
better  to  dare  than  to  desire.    What  do  they 
know  of  the  fulness  of  life,  who  have  never 
endured  the  rending  wind  and  the  riving 
frost?   Hear  us,  and  we  will  show  you  a  better 
way  than  the  pageant  of  the  buds  or  the  riot 
of  perishable  June  I    Fortitude,  gladness,  pa- 
tience, a  smiling  front  in  face  of  disaster,  these 
be  your  watchwords  for  ever!" 

This,  you  say,  is  only  our  own  thought  put 
in  the  mouth  of  the  forest  people.  But  who 
shall  lay  how  much  of  our  natural  reiignttion 
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m.y  ««  b.ve  come,  by  .ubtle  «<|  po.en,  i,m„. 
tt»««fc(?  A«d  who  ctn  feu  how  great  h., 
our  .de.  of  perfection?  The  force,  of  .ugge,- 
«~ng,  «,  dehcte  in  Aeir  hidden  working 

Where,  then,  i.  the  influence  of  the  .cerlet 
of  *.  ,e.r  found  in  our  «t?    How  d« 
mrte  .,««  felt  in  tho.e  work,  of  ol  h«d 
wh.^  repreient  ».  «  .  race?    Think  of  "he 
•raw  you  know,  writen  or  p.i„,e„  „,  crr.- 
«0"  of  the  beautiful  in  ,ny  fom,;  |„  ^"^ 

,'::;i,7°"' *:"?•""<' you  find  the  ri*:^ 

•Wlet  note?    It ,.  „ot  fel,  evetywhere  cer- 

«,  beloved  and  lovely  „  he  i..  Hi,  i.  Z 
r.y.«reen  ,f  ,  French  fore.t  or  ,1**' 
oIiv.g„.v.   Vou  would  no.  „y,t-.rS 
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nyion;  hii  colour  is  purple,  the  rich  ennobled 
tinge  of  dignity  and  meditation.  And  the  pre- 
Raphaelitei?  Certainly  they  have  colour  tQ 
spare,  but  not  in  the  sense  I  mean.  It  is  not 
their  province  to  raise  a  response  to  any  cheer 
from  the  troubled  heart  of  their  days.  But  in 
Emerson  and  Browning,  there  you  may  see  at 
once  the  interpreted  gospel  of  the  scarlet  leaf. 
The  English  poet  never  saw  a  bit  of  the  New 
World  forest  in' its  raw  brilliancy  of  fall;  but 
do  you  not  feel  sure  it  would  have  delighted 
him  —  at  once  so  subtle  and  so  barbaric? 

And  to  whom,  but  to  him  and  Emerson,  are 
we  to  turn  for  that  assurance  to  the  spirit 
which  Nature  is  preaching  in  her  own  dumb 
way  from  a  thousand  mountainsides  to-day? 
There  is  another,  too,  whom  common  consent 
of  criticism  holds  in  lower  esteem,  but  for 
whom  I  cannot  help  having  an  equal  love.  I 
am  not  sure  that  one  docs  not  love  him,  so 
human,  so  humane,  so  modest  and  kindly,  even 
more  than  any  of  the  greater  masters.  And  on 
every  page  he  wrote  you  will  find  tncei  of  this 
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•carlet  glory,  this  unqucUcd  triumphant  fciti- 
val  of  the  spirit,  putting  failure  and  defeat 
aside  for  ever.  Who  is  there  who  loves  men 
and  books  and  nature,  and  can  witness  the  gay 
procession  of  scarlet  on  the  hills,  without  a 
thought  of  unconquerable  Robert  Louis? 


II. 

In  the  first  blush  of  our  autumnal  season, 
it  is  the  splendour  and  scarlet  of  it  that  most 
appeal  to  us.    The  green-feasted  eye,  full  of 
the  luxurious  leisure  of  the  quiet  foliage,  picks 
out  at  once  the  first  fleck  of  crimson,  conspicu- 
ous as  a  stain,  —  a  spilth  of  blood  or  wine  on 
the  vest  of  nature.    This  is  the  sign,  the  pres- 
age, the  portent  of  rehabilitation;    and  we 
must  leap  at  heart  for  the  valiant  tinge.    It  is 
the  colour  of  war,  of  energy,  of  manliness,  of 
fortitude,  of  endurance,  linking  us  with  our 
primitive  instincts,  calling  up  the  dejected 
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spirit  to  new  endcavoun,  heartening  the  dii- 
couraged  and  reviving  the  worn. 

"  Courage,  O  divine  vagabond,"  it  leemi  to 
lay,  "  already  the  turn  of  the  road  is  here,  the 
banners  of  the  Delectable  City  are  in  sight 
Brace,  thee,  then,  for  one  effort  more.  Am  I 
not  the  symbol  to  thee  of  triumph?  Do  not 
lassitude  and  doubt  and  cynicism  flee  before 
me?  Why,  then,  ever  be  faint-hearted  again? 
To-day  is  thine,  and  the  promise  of  die  mor- 
row is  in  my  hand." 

But  when  the  first  impression  of  the  icarlet 
world  has  worn  off,  when  the  senae  becomes 
accustomed  to  so  much  magnificent  display, 
we  perceive  other  beauties,  new  and  strange, 
mingling  with  the  red.  The  softer,  subtle 
richness  of  the  tapestry  comes  out;  elusive  and 
lovely  shades,  unperceived  at  first,  reveal 
themselves  to  the  studious  and  enraptured 
gaze.  It  is  not  the  raw  splendour  of  the  bar- 
baric kingly  show  that  is  most  powerful  over 
us;  there  are  shyer  hidden  influences  of  pale 
attractiveness  as  well,  here  a  scrap  of  pure 
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yellow,  there  a  tint  of  iheer  purple  of  bint  or 
lavender. 

It  leemi  to  me  that  I  have  never  known  a 
year  half  lo  voluptuous  in  colours  as  this.    Ii 
it  not  10?  Before  September  had  left  the  hills, 
every  one  was  aware  of  the  unusual  lavishness 
and  wonderful  beauty  of  pigment.    Only  in 
dreams  or  in  fairy  tales  could  such  pomp  be 
powible.     The  leaves  unwithered  kept  all 
their  fresh  perfection  of  June,  with  the  added 
marvel  of  crimson  or  russet.     One  gazed 
tcroes  the  mountain  valleys  from  peak  to  peak 
ts  across  a  scarlet  world.    And  in  the  silent, 
brooding  air  it  would  not  have  been  incredible 
to  people  that  wonderland  with  all  the  shapes 
of  fancy  from  Homer's  time  to  ours.    You 
•tid  to  yourself,  «  Surely,  I  shall  never  see  the 
like  of  this  again,"  and  then  bade  a  sorrowful 
firewell  to  those  high  stretches  of  red  hill  and 
iweeping  air. 

And  yet  the  shore  in  its  more  sober  garb  wu 
just  as  wonderful,  just  as  unusual.  If  the  hilli 
were  arrayed  like  kings,  the  marshes  and  opra 
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fields  of  the  seaboard  were  emperors  of  their 
own  dominion,  too.  In  the  first  days  of  October 
a  drenching  storm  and  chilly  twilight  landed 
me  at  one  hospitable  hearthstone  on  the  south 
shore.    The  wind  was  out  of  the  northeast, 
gusting  and  quarrelsome,  and  it  caught  a  trav- 
eller unprepared.    There  could  be  no  joy  of 
nature  in  such  weather;   protection,  friends, 
and  fire  were  the  only  things.    But  the  next 
morning  uprose  one  of  those  matchless  days 
which  seem  to  come  on  purpose  to  belie  our 
gloomy  apprehension.     The  clear  sky,  the 
drying  roads,  the  fresh,  wholesome  wind,  the 
talking  leaves,  and  the  far-off  sparkle  of  the 
sea.  The  most  confirmed  morning  hater  could 
not  refrain  from  a  stroll  before  breakfast.    In 
that  new  world  by  a  quiet,  woody  road,  some 
hours  later  our  mother  Autumn  showed  me 
her  latest  study  in  raw  colour.    Side  by  side 
above  thr  stone  wall  stood  a  crimson  maple 
and  a  yellow  poplar.    As  you  looked  up  in 
passing  the  light  struck  through  them  from 
behind  you,  drcnchin£'  their  pure  tints  in  lux- 
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uriou,  living  jigh,,  on  ,  background  of  *e 
unmitigated  blue.  "  oi  tne 

-the  blue  which  wi.  nothing  but  blue  the 

ydlow  which  w„„o*i„gbu.Uw.ri*. 
o*er  cnmjon.   You  „igh,  .,„dy  them  «  you, 
e.K    Look  straight  into  the  deep  „d  of  the 
maple  before  you,  or  into  the  yellow  of  the 
Mpen  to  your  right,  or  into  the  blue  between 
them.    Then  aloft  where  the  tops  iwayed 
acroM  the  ,ky.  you  go.  the  contrast  of  the  ^d 
with  the  yellow.    Look  steadily  a  moment  at 
the  warm  red  of  the  maple  cut  again,,  *,, 
cerulean  hanging,  and  try  »,  feel  i„  ™ean- 
m«;  then  shift  your  eyes  to  the  yellow. 

It  doe.  not  do  to  be  fanciful  on  paper,  how- 
ever  one  may  dream  between  sunrise  and  sun- 
•et  But  I  am  sure  you  would  agree  to  the 
greater  nobility  of  the  spiritual  yellow,  as  con- 
^.ted  with  the  burly  physical  red.  And  be- 
hind  them  all  the  incorruprible  blue,  the 
prima  *ought.  There  lay  the  deep  s  rong 
tone  of  the  blood-red  tree,  «,  physical,  „  ,„^ 
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80  unabaihcd  and  sufficient  And  beside  it 
the  sheer  ethereal  tremulousness  of  the  yellow, 
—  the  colour  of  spirit,  the  colour  that  makes 
us  feel.  But  before  ever  we  could  move  or 
love,  there  was  the  great  blue  thought  which 
comprehended  the  beginning  and  overarches 

the  whole. 

If  you  think  of  these  elementary  colours  as 
symbols  of  certain  qualities,  you  will  see  some- 
thing more  th'an  a  mere  wayward  fancy  in  such 
a  title  as  "The  Red  Fairy  Book,"  or  "The 
Blue  Fairy  Book."    You  will  think  of  colour 
not  merely  as  an  attribute  of  this  good  world, 
but  as  an  index  of  our  own  inward  emotional 
life  as  well.    It  is  as  if,  when  all  the  earth  lay 
finished  from  the  hand  of  the  great  Artifcx, 
perfect  in  construction,  lovely  in  form,  wait- 
ing only  the  final  impulse,  he  had  smiled  above 
his  work,  and  that  benign  look  was  communi- 
cated to  the  new-made  handicraft  in  the  guise 
of  colour,  —  a  superfluous  manifestation  of 
beauty,  the  very  breath  or  spirit  of  the  Creator. 
And  ever  since,  to  keep  ui  in  mind  of  the 
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*c  face  of  fte  ^.^  ,  j^^,.^^  ^^ 

They  who  deal  i„  i«  app„ciation  «.d  exjre^^ 

tout,  „ce,vmg  from  it  intimation,  of  finer 
"P..ficance  than  the  average  eye  can  gather 
»d  exp,e».„g  through  it  the  mo«  intoate 
•nd  delicate  thought,  and  yearning,. 
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*  Henceforth  I  ask  not  good  fortune,  I 
myself  am  good  fortune,"  says  Whitman.  But 
under  what  conditions?    He  enunciates  this 
happy  wisdom  in  the  poem  where  he  has  just 
declared,  "Afoot  and  light-hearted,  I  take  to 
the  open  road.'*  Good  fortune,  he  would  seem 
to  say,  resides  in  freedom,  in  immunity.    Yet 
there  is  more  than  that  necessary.    It  is  not 
enough  to  sell  all  we  have;  we  must  follow 
m  the  Way.    Good  fortune  is  not  an  endow- 
ment of  circumstance  merely;  it  is  rather  a 
tenet  of  the  mind,  a  mood  of  the  spirit,  and 
a  physical  attribute.    It  comes  to  us  like  a 
strain  of  harmonious  being,  when  our  com- 
plex nature  is  in  accord  with  the  visible  world, 
and  attuned  to  its  own  secret  note. 
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"Afoot  and  light-hearted,"  no  ill-fortune 
can  overpower  us.    In  the  pursuit  of  happy, 
primitive  exercise,  the  simple  needs  of  the 
body  are  satisfied;  and  its  magnetic  enthusi- 
asm is  communicated  to  the  spirit.    Emanci- 
pated from  roofs  and  windows,  setting  forth 
for  the  unknown,  physical  needs  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  we  become  adventurers  and  dis- 
coverers,   touched    with    elemental    daring 
(timorous,  secluded  creatures  that  we  are  I), 
elated  by  a  breath  of  nature.    It  is  so  that 
good  fortune  comes  to  the  traveller. 

And  is  it  not  true  that  whenever  we  taste 
the  sweet  of  life  we  are  in  this  nomadic  frame 
of  mind?  A  certain  sense  of  detachment  and 
irresponsibility  seems  necessary  to  happiness, 
—  a  freedom  purchased  most  cheaply,  after 
all,  at  the  price  of  obligations  discharged  and 
'duties  done.  Good  fortune,  true  success,  is 
the  indwelling  radiance  and  serenity  that 
comes  and  goes  so  mysteriously  in  every  hu- 
man tenement.  Expect  her  not,  and  she  ar- 
rives; seek  to  detain  her  with  elaborate  argu- 
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.  ^  a°*P*abIe,  —  must  try  to  havp  fh*. 

<^n™.„     *e,pi„-to.cHarlJJXt 
strength,  and  readiness  of  body.    That  follv 

-only  ,00  palpable  which  fancL.hatha;S- 
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neti  could  be  found  in  any  one  of  the  three 
natures  that  make  up  man.  Certainly  not  in 
purely  physical  or  sensual  conditions  does  it 
flourish.  We  vainly  seek  it  in  creature  com- 
forts alone,  in  physical  delights  alone.  Equally 
futile  is  our  search  for  it  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  mind.  That  is  a  noble  fallacy,  but  a  fal- 
lacy none  the  less,  which  pins  its  faith  to 
knowledge.  Time  out  of  mind  there  have 
been  those  wHo  hoped  to  find  happiness  in 
the  affairs  of  the  intellect,  and  still  it  has 
eluded  them.  His  royal  master  said  of  Lan- 
franc,  ''The  day  is  coming,  I  see  it  afar, 
when  these  thin  men  will  set  their  feet  upon 
our  corselets."  And  there  is  always  a  tend- 
ency toward  that  extreme. 

Then,  too,  how  many  are  the  children  of 
joy,  —  those  who  pursue  happiness  in  the  wide 
bright  fields  of  passion,  —  not  the  crude  pas- 
sions of  the  senses,  but  the  delicate  passions  of 
the  spirit!  How  many  devotees,  how  many 
lovers  1   How  many  who  have  worn  away  their 
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Uvei  in  an  ^*aiy  of  longing  or  prayer  or  ex- 
pccutioo.    A  -!(!  yet  the  loftiest  religious  ela- 
tion, the  lonely  frozen  nobility  of  loul  which 
belongs  to  the  enUiusiast  and  the  believer,  - 
cannot  be  called  good  fortune,  but  only  a  part 
of  good  fortune.    It  avails  me  nothing  to  see 
visions,  if  I  am  dyspeptic  and  cannot  under- 
stand  tiie  Pons  assinorum.    The  pugilist,  the 
zealot,  die  bookworm,  —  each  of  these  is  but 
a  tfiird  of  a  man,  and  none  is  more  wtorthy 
than  the  other.    An  ignorant  and  brutalized 
atiilete  is  just  as  far  from  complete  manhood 
M  t  puny  scholar  or  a  blind  bigot.   And  dif- 
ferential calculus  alone  is  just  as  far  from 
affording  sufficient  education  as  football  is. 

Our  best  ideals  have  long  since  ceased  to 
uphold  die  supremacy  of  die  body.  But 
neitiier  must  we  despise  it,  as  die  Puritans 
did.  Radier  should  we  keep  in  view  the  due 
culture  and  gradual  perfection  of  body  and 
mind  and  spirit,  discountenancing  any  favour 
to  one  above  anodier.  For  Wh-tman's  ideal 
it  die  best    "  I  myself  am  good  fortune." 
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And  we  should  always  aim  to  keep  ourselves 
so  healthy  that  every  day,  as  we  step  out  of 
doors,  we  can  say  after  him, "  Afoot  and  light- 
hearted  I  take  to  die  open  road." 


ayo 
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There  are  so  many  ways  of  making  wreck 
of  this  perilous  gift  of  life  I  A  little  too  strenu- 
ous  or  a  little  too  weak,  a  little  too  hot  or  a 
little  too  cold,  a  little  too  fast  or  a  little  too 
slow,  a  little  too  severe  or  a  little  too  lax,  and 
we  are  undone.    So  nice  an  adjustment  seem, 
to  be  needed  to  bring  our  lives  to  anything  like 
success  and  a  decent  termination.     So  deli- 
cately  are  we  balanced,  as  it  were,  on  the  very 
brink  between  sweeping  current  and  relentless 
eddy     An  overfrail  physique,  and  all  your 
splendid  atuinments  of  mind  and  lofty  ambi- 
tions are  brought  prematurely  to  the  ground 
Or,  again,  a  stout  and  hardy  endowment  of 
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body,  and  you  may  be  undone  by  some  uncon- 
querable habit.  For  habit,  like  disease,  is 
often  hereditary,  and  as  often  contracted.  It 
is  germinal  in  its  origin,  but  sure  and  virulent 
in  eflFect.  Who  does  not  see  in  his  own  round 
of  life  a  score  of  his  friends  undone  by  some 
minute  lack,  some  flaw  in  the  adjustment  of 
their  powers? 

Yet  the  great  world  moves  on.    Even  our 
own  small  life  proceeds.    For  whether  it  be  to 
failure  or  success,  the  first  need  of  being  is 
endurance,  —  to  endure  with  gladness  if  we 
can,  with  fortitude  in  any  event.    This  is  the 
core  of  life;  this  is  the  kernel  of  nature.  How 
then  shall  he  contrive  to  keep  always  near  that 
central  truth,  the  progress  of  existence?   How 
shall  we  manage  to  share  the  glad  strength  of 
the  earth,  in  spite  of  pain  and  danger  and  sor- 
row and  bitter  disappointment?   It  is  not  quite 
enough  to  be  stoical.    Or,  perhaps  one  ought 
to  say,  it  is  too  much.    For  the  stoics,  one  feels, 
were  inclined  to  shut  up  the  doors  of  the  heart 
against  the  great  currents  of  pity  and  love. 
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■aey  hardly  kept  a  welcome  for  joy;   and 
when  pleasure  visited  them,  they  were  unpre- 
pared to  make  her  at  home.    It  seems  there 
was  too  stubborn  and  negative  a  blend  in  their 
philosophy.    To  be  stoical  and  nothing  more 
IS. o  be  stolid.    Whereas  surely  one  luld 
grow  and  change,  be  happy  and  sad,  with 
changmg  and  growing  nature;  nor  should  one 
always  hve  indoors  at  the  centre  of  one',  self. 
but  occasionally  come  to  the  entry  of  being 
to  meet  one's  friends,  to  take  the  air  of  exist 
ence,  to  look  abroad  on  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  universal  life.    One  should  not  be  uncon- 
scious  of  mood,  in  short 

Yes,  mood  is  necessary;  mood  is  good  and 
helpful;   and  anyhow  it  is  inescapable.    He 
who  defies  it  is  a  rash  man  and  far  from  wise. 
It  IS  only  by  taking  advantage  of  mood,  of 
Ae  mysterious,  uncharted,  and  invisible  tide, 
.     *e  sP>n«,  that  we  shall  ever  make  any 
»uc«ssful  venture,  upon  the  deep  sea  of  life 
or  bnng  our  craft  safely  to  port  at  last 
Whether  in  art,  or  in  science,  or  in  the  aff«„ 
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of  men,  he  who  works  with  mood  will  be  more 
successful  than  he  who  works  without  it  As 
for  the  mistaken  man  who  sets  himself  to  an 
accomplishment  in  defiance  of  his  mood,  time 
must  teacH  him  his  own  folly.  He  is  like  the 
daring  and  rebellious  child  who  has  never 
heard  of  the  expression  Deo  voiente,  but  pur- 
poses this  or  that,  untempered  by  restriction, 
ignorant  of  fortune,  defiant  of  fate. 

In  old  times  men  governed  their  actions  by 
the  stars  or  by  auspices.  They  would  under- 
take nothing  unless  the  planets  were  propi- 
tious; and  if  they  failed  conspicuously,  then 
the  gods  were  against  diem,  or  the  time  in 
their  horoscope  had  not  arrived.  They  waited 
upon  the  convenient  season,  and  sought  out 
many  inventions  for  divining  it.  In  later  years 
we  have  made  mood  a  god.  To-day,  if  I 
would  invest  money,  or  see  a  friend,  or  write 
a  letter,  or  buy  a  horse,  or  paint  a  picture,  I 
no  longer  consult  a  soothsayer  or  con  the  pages 
of  an  ephemeris;  I  look  into  my  own  dark 
mind  and  say,  "  Am  I  in  the  mood  for  it?  " 
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.  .       '"™'  ™™  »nd  narrow  and  cmel 
"ough  it  could  be     R...  a..  . 

extn»>«i    w  .        *"  ""»  *e  evil  of 

««e  error,  and  duty  i,  a  word  that  i.  droT 
P;"Jo„t  Of  current  u..    Mood  ha,  L^d 

Jre  i,*r"  '.''''•"^"y  of  mood,  iu,t  „ 
*ere  i,  ,„  msanity  of  duty.  An  unflinching 
ob^rvance  of  duty,  unmodified  by  any  S 
«fe.,  by  mercy,  by  love,  bv  gentl«L   bv 

h?„:rfr^'"*''"y'~<"oaSi'r 

human  hardne...    The  devotee  of  duty  may 
b^me  an  unlovely  and  pestiferous  moTJ 

to  others.    We  all  know  how  angular  and 

-rand  uncomfortable  a  fanatic  crb^.'"t 
m^r.  notwhefterhe  is  a  teligiou,  fanatic  or 
•  ftee-thmker,  his  inordinate  devotion  to  hi, 
one  conception  of  life  i,  a  nuisance.    Hei.» 
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stiff-necked  that  he  cannot  see  anything  outside 
of  his  own  pasture.  The  beautiful  plasticity 
of  human  nature  at  its  best  seems  to  have  been 
left  out  of  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  how  much  better  is  your 
modem  watery  sentimentalist?  Duty  for  him 
it  an  old  fabulous  fetich.  He  maunders  and 
meanders  down  the  pavements  of  life,  as  he 
would  through  a  rose  garden.  He  knows  no 
law  but  the  indulgence  of  whim  and  the 
obedience  to  mood.  He  may  have  no  strong 
evil  propensities,  but  his  flabby  subservience 
to  mood  is  a  spiritual  debauchery  in  itself. 

It  is  written  in  "  The  Book  of  St.  Kavin," 
"  Take  heed  lest  ye  be  overtaken  in  debauch- 
ery of  mood."  And,  indeed,  it  is  a  malady 
Mkely  to  attack  the  finest  spirits.  Knowing 
how  essential  mood  is  to  the  accomplishment 
of  anything  worth  while,  they  wait  upon  its 
coming.  Too  seldom  does  it  occur  to  them 
that  mood  is  in  any  degree  controllable.  Yet 
it  is  so.    And  while  we  wait  upon  mood,  we 
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must  also  order  and  direct  it;   for  mood  is 
like  fire,  a  good  servant,  but  an  evil  master. 
Have  all  your  hopes  and  plans  come  to  ground 
in  a  day?   Has  sorrow  knocked  at  your  door? 
Has  circumstance  foiled  your  most  generous 
wish?    Still  there  is  this  life  to  be  lived,  and 
road  of  fortitude  to  be  followed.    Wait  not 
upon  returning  mood  for  your  happiness,  but 
set  forward  at  once.   Perchance  then  the  mood 
will  follow  you,  with  sunny  face.    If  not,  still 
there  is  the  satisfaction  that  your  part  in  the 
work  of  the  universe  will  not  have  been 
slighted.    Rightly  assimilated,  adversity,  that 
bitter  tonic,  may  yet  yield  health  and  a  smil- 
ing countenance.    So  at  last  we  may  attain  a 
measure  of  nobility  of  character,  so  that  mood 
will  follow  us  like  a  patient  sister,  and  we 
shall  be  feeble  slaves  of  her  caprice  no  more. 
To  sorrow,   to  misfortune,   to   anger,   to 
hatred,  do  not  give  way.    Have,  if  possible,  a 
sane  rule  of  conduct,  and  adhere  to  that  gladly. 
For  without  adherence  to  some  line  of  prog- 
ress,  how  shall  he  hope  for  anything  but  drift- 
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ing  discontent?  Let  us  keep  mood,  but  u  • 
servant;  and  let  us  keep  duty,  —  as  a  servant 
toa  For  greater  than  either  is  the  free  spirit 
of  man. 
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It  ii  not  the  wfety  of  modewtion  but  iti 

regulated  force  i.  .„  ,ge„,  ft«  „,   „,j^  , 
»«  ulnew.  for  g«,d,  for  happinei,   JTun 
cont^Ued  force  c«,  be  „od„„gb«,.'„eaa«. 

•^tingly  of  moderation.    The  g^  even 
•eem  somewhat  tame  and  umnterafing  in 
comparuon  with  their  more  recklcM  and  leM 
fraponsible  feUows.    We  are  abarted  at  tl>e 
prewnce  of  evil;  we  are  horrified  «td  con- 
Ju«d  that  it  .hould  prevail;  and  yet  we  c«,- 
not  altogether  restrain  a  lingering  tinge  of 
admiration  for  it,  forceful  procedure.    We 
perceive  that  it  doe.  not  restrain  itself;  that 
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it  demuidi  and  often  lecuret  free  play  for  iti 
energiet;  in  exhibition  of  efficient  and  capa- 
We  po^er  dazzlei  ui.  We  are  put  out  of 
conceit  with  reipectabiliqr,  and  become  half 
convinced  that  the  bad  ii  not  half  lo  bad,  after 
•11.   We  are  ready  to  ineer  at  moderation. 

But  we  make  a  mistake  here,  we  mistake  a 
•upine  ai.d  cowardly  respectability  for  good- 
ness.  Now,  respectability,  mere  respectability, 
II  not  goodness  at  all ;  it  is  only  another  form 
of  weakness.    The  person  who  takes  refuge 
•mong  the  respectable,  without  any  further 
attempt  to  do  actual  good,  to  be  actively  good, 
II  nothing  but  a  poltroon,  afraid  to  follow  his 
bent    Hf  will  probably  go  to  a  worse  place 
than  IS  prepared  for  many  a  transgressor. 

But  respectability  is  not  moderation:  it  is 
•tagnation.  There  is  no  virtue  in  reipecta- 
bihty,  for  virtue  is  an  active  principle,  and  the 
eiicncc  of  respectability  is  dull,  stupid,  self- 
iih,  timid  inaction.  If  you  are  good  you  may 
be  respectable;  but  if  you  set  for  yourself  no 
standard  beyond  the  negative  blamelessness 
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Modeadon  i.  ,  very  different  Aing.    U 

«"ce  which  .weeten.  conduct.     It  ^A^ 

virtue  ple«unt  ud  kindiv  it  m.i,-  i. 

(o  be  of  .«-»  •    ^  ■""■"/>  "  mtkei  betuly 

Trma   1S^        •  '^"'"  '■*  "'^  "«»" 
previu.    Moderation  ii  the  wiirf^m  -i.-  i. 

-er^it.«h.„,.,,^;-='»^^ 

fo«^  never  exh.u«ed.  It  .Iw.^  h„  ^^^ 
«em,  «d  » triple,  the  impre«ion  n..de  1^ 
thejoree.  ,t  hM  in  ^.  Moderadon  ij  n« 
.  .^unou.  .«„.„„  ^  ^    ^„j.^        »  -« 

•ane  and  .trongdiipcition  of  power.  UnZ^ 
control  and  efficiency.  ^  "*'■  "  »*•" 

The  loidc  of  extreme,  i,  no.orion.Iy  uncer^ 

its 
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tain;  the  beauty  of  extremes  is  even  more 
doubtful.  Note  that  in  extremes  you  have 
energy  enough  to  waste,  spending  itself  in  its 
last  expiring  effort.  But  beauty  must  always 
embody  power  and  reserve.  There  is  no 
beauty  in  exaggeration  and  overemphasis,  nor 
in  the  weakness  of  imperfection.  Beauty  in 
sculpture,  for  instance,  resides  in  the  consum- 
mate moment;  beauty  in  painting,  in  the  bal- 
ance of  hues.  In  everything  beautiful,  I 
think,  one  has  the  sense  of  exquisite  modera- 
tion, a  sense  of  poise,  of  expectancy,  of  reser- 
vation, as  well  as  of  satisfaction.  One  feels 
whether  in  music  or  poetry,  whether  in  art 
or  life,  in  contemplating  beauty,  that  here  the 
great  spiritual  force  of  the  universe  was 
brought  into  play  and  arrested  for  a  moment 
in  mid  career.  There  is  no  strain,  but  only 
strength.  As  perfect  and  competent  strength 
cannot  know  strain,  so  perfect  beauty  cannot 
know  intemperance  nor  overstatement.  Haste, 
anger,  bigotry,  sloth,  all  these  destroy  beauty, 
because  they  destroy  moderation.  They  make 
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impossible,  for  that  one  reason.   They  prevent 
us  from  living  centrally  and  normally;  they 
unhmge  our  poise;    they  cloud  the  mind, 
hamper  the  body,  and  make  the  spirit  un- 
happy;  they  take  away  from  us  those  rare 
moments  of  calm  contentment,  when  the  hu- 
man soul  stands  on  the  brink  of  exalution, 
half-way  between  hope  and  despair.    They 
rush  us  into  one  extreme  or  another,  so  that  we 
cannot  come  into  full  contact  with  the  power, 
of  Ae  universe.    They  make  us  too  emphat- 
■cally  our  single  «>lves,  -  petty,  wilful,  and 
unw.se.  They  drive  us  to  extremes.  If  I  were 
a  wave,  I  should  belong  most  completely 
to  Ae  great  surrounding  sea,  when  I  was  at 
mid  height  between  crest  and  trough.    So  my 
own  human  life  is  most  nearly  in  accord  with 
the  greater  life  which,  it  seem,,  must  infuse 
the  unlvera^,  not  when  I  am  carried  beyond 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  but  I  am  at  poise 
a  normal,  undistracted  being. 
The  idea  is  easily  illustrated  ii 
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You  may  lee  many  arti  injured  by  lack  of 
moderation.  We  build  a  huge  opera  house, 
for  example,  not  conf^nt  with  a  moderate  size. 
What  is  the  result?  The  singers  must  strain 
their  voices  to  the  limit,  so  that  shading  and 
all  delicacy  of  interpretation  are  lost.  So, 
too,  in  human  speech.  How  much  more  con- 
vincing our  conversation  would  be,  if  it  were 
more  moderate,  —  more  moderate  in  its  dic- 
tion, its  vocabulary,  its  tones,  its  inflections. 
Speech  is  a  means  of  expression  and  may  be 
beautiful,  comprehensive,  full  of  delight  and 
power.  Too  often  we  permit  it  to  become 
either  a  mumble  or  a  shriek.  We  exaggerate 
and  emphasize  and  insist,  until  all  truth  is  lost 
and  all  power  of  conviction  destroyed.  Our 
penonal  expression  becomes  palpably  false, 
frayed  and  worn  thin  by  overstress.  This  is 
true  of  all  physical  habit;  we  rush  and  hurry, 
or  we  slouch  and  dawdle,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  by  so  doing  we  lose  all  spontaneity,  all 
magnetism,  all  power  which  inherentiy  be- 
longs in  beau^  of  motion. 
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In  II,  («condanr  sense  atmosphere  is .  wora 
which  „  only  lately  come  into  common  use. 
The  artists,  I  suppose,  have  introduced  it  and 
given  ,t  currency.    Atoiosphere  is  to  fact  what 
•he  b  oom  is  to  the  grape,  -  d,e  mark  of  im- 
macu  ate   perfection,   imperceptible   to   the 
casual  or  careless  glance,  yet  full  of  wonder 
and  charm  to  the  thoughtful  observer.    At- 
mosphere  is  the  aroma  of  spirit,  the  aura  or 
emanation  of  being;  and  he  is  a  happy  artist 
who  has  the  least  command  of  such  a  perish- 
able  finish  for  his  work. 

One  sees  so  often  a  picture  or  piece  of  sculp- 
h>re,  immensely  clever,  apt,  refined,  full  of 
d'gni^,  graceful  in  proportion,  restful  in  line 
Of  rich  and  harmonious  colour,  the  idea  tran^ 
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ferred  to  the  very  life,  and  yet  one  can  say  of 
it:  "Yes,  but  it  has  no  atmosphere  I"  And 
there  is  the  fatal  sentence  pronounced.  Again, 
you  come  upon  a  creation  which  seems  upon 
scrutiny  to  be  a  tissue  of  faults.  There  is  noth- 
ing right  about  it;  bad  colour,  bad  drawing, 
false  execution,  slovenly  technique;  yet  some- 
how, in  spite  of  all  that,  even  so  poor  a  thing 
as  this  may  tug  at  your  sympathy;  it  may  be 
able  to  cast  a  glamour  over  you  for  the  mo- 
ment, for  all  it^  badness.  It  may  have  atmos- 
phere. True,  this  is  unlikely,  and  a  touch 
of  atmosphere  alone  will  not  save  a  poor  crea- 
tion. Yet,  how  welcome,  how  delightful  it  isl 
In  people,  too,  as  well  as  in  facts  and  ob- 
jects, atmosphere  counts  for  so  much.  There 
are  many  personalities,  only  too  many,  in 
whom  it  is  lacking.  They  are  excellent,  even 
irreproachable,  citizens,  and  exemplary 
friends  maybe;  but  they  are  purely  negative 
or  neutral;  they  seem  to  be  invested  with  not 
a  particle  of  mysterious  envelopment  which 
lends  glamour  to  the  individual,  and  irradiates 
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Ac  character.  Without  atmosphere  there  may 
be  force,  directness,  even  beauty,  but  the  ut- 
most  reach  of  power  will  be  wanting.    The 
hard  light  of  character  needs  to  be  somewhat 
diffused  and  tempered  by  an  atmospheric 
quality  m  iti  expression.    And  since  expres- 
•ion  IS  a  matter  of  art,  one  is  almost  tempted 
to  say  that  art  consists  in  the  creation  of  atmos- 
phere.    Be  as  faithful  to  reality  (or  to  ro- 
mance)   as  you  please,  but  surround  your 
transcription  with   an  atmosphere;    bestow 
upon  It  the  magic  air  and  colour  which  are 
Its  own  indeed,  but  which  shall  still  convince 
a;  d  transport  us  beyond  the  actual. 

"The  little  more,  and  how  much  it  isj 
The  litde  less,  and  what  worlds  away." 

In  matters  of  art  it  is  "  the  little  more  " 
which  is  so  all  important;  and  the  absolute 
reproduction  of  an  incident  or  an  object,  if 
such  a  feat  were  possible,  would  mean  some- 
thing  very  like  failure. 

Also  the  painter  is  in  danger  of  seeing  too 
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much.  He  half  closes  his  eyes  for  fear  of 
seeing  things  exactly  as  they  are.  He  would 
preserve  the  charm  of  atmosphere  at  all  costs. 
He  must  either  add  something  of  his  own  to 
the  canvas,  or  omit  the  minuteness  of  detail 
in  his  rendering  of  a  subject,  in  order  to  ar- 
rest the  air  and  the  illusion  of  nature.  But 
at  all  hazards  he  will  avoid  what  science 
would  count  the  truth.  Your  line  must  have 
just  sufficient  indecision  to  betray  (I  should 
say,  to  reveal)* the  human  hand  that  drew  it. 
For  this  is  the  touch  of  living  sympathy,  more 
important  than  the  dead  accuracy  of  the  ma- 
chine. To  transfer  to  canvas  or  print  some- 
thing of  the  vitality  of  the  original  is  the  first 
concern  of  the  craftsman,  the  more  nearly 
exact  the  better,  but  living  at  all  costs.  We 
are  apt  to  forget  that  the  circle  and  the  straight 
line  are  mathematical  fictions,  forms  of  speech 
which  have  been  approached  but  never  real- 
ized in  a  material  world.  For  to  apprehend 
absolute  perfection  is  not  given  to  man,  though 
he  be  a  prince  of  artists;  while  ever  to  strive 
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after  Aat  tpprchcnsion  i,  one  of  hit  mo.t 

delightful  joy..   The  punuit  of  the  unattoin- 

able  18  the  piety  of  art 
To  create  an  atmosphere,  to  produce  an 

Illusion,  having  been  always  the  artist's  prime 
aim  and  most  elementary  need,  it  follows  that 
in  eveiy  art  there  have  been  evolved  its  own 
peculiar  laws  which  facilitate  and  enforce 
that  object.   In  poetry,  for  instance,  versifica- 
tion,  with  all  its  complex  beauty  of  rhythm, 
and  metres,  helps  to  enshroud  the  theme  with 
atmosphere.    I  had  almost  said  tfiat  versifica- 
tion provides  the  atmosphere.    For  although 
It  is  so  easy  to  be  hopelessly  banal  in  verse, 
there  must  still  cling  even  to  the  worst  poetry 
some  of  the  inalienable  charm  of  numbers.   A 
foreigner  at  least  might  hear  it  with  satisfac- 
tion. 

So  that  if  a  man  will  abandon  verse,  and 
betake  himself,  as  he  fondly  says,  to  the  free- 
dom of  prose,  he  will  find  the  burden  of  art 
laid  upon  him  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as 
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before.  He  it  cut  utterly  upon  hii  own  re- 
•ourcei,  and  ytt  the  obligationi  of  hit  arc  are 
not  diminished  one  jot  There  it  the  same  old 
tale  of  iUuiion  and  atmosphere  to  be  made  up, 
and  not  a  ihred  of  material  in  itocL  One 
thinks  of  proie  ai  the  simplest,  most  natural 
means  of  expression,  and  of  poetry  as  laboured 
in  comparison.  I  fancy,  however,  that  if  we 
could  interrogate  those  who  have  been  masters 
of  both  arts,  we  should  find  the  reverse  to  be 
true.  "  Prose  is  toil,"  diey  would  say,  "while 
poetry  is  play." 

At  all  events,  there  is  atmosphere  in  form; 
and  it  is  the  engrossing  business  of  tiie  artist 
to  manipulate  his  form,  to  humour  It,  to  coax 
it,  to  compel  it,  to  woo  it,  so  as  to  make  it  yield 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  atmosphere  for 
his  purpose.  In  all  diis  he  must  take  care 
to  call  to  his  aid  every  available  resource  of 
his  craft.  In  the  first  place  he  must  enlist  the 
sympathetic  help  of  words  by  using  them 
kindly  and  rightly  according  to  their  nature 
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onizethembymlMppiiction.  Ih.vekna^ 
wrilen  who  cUblUhtd  .  reputttion  for  great 
cleveraeM  .imply  by  *e  mi,u.e  of  Zi,. 
Jh«r  «yle  WM  died  original.  I.wa..  For 
pure  um„.tig«ed  cruelty  to  our  ,i„y,  ,o„g. 
wflfermg  .ervant^  Ae,e  patien.  words,  it  wm 

h»  mother  ,o„g„e  merely  ,o  display  hi,  own 
.phty  .,  no  better  than  a  heathen     It  i.  „ 

tap"  rt?  °"""'  °' '""~"' "'"  "»•  """I, 
I  would  not  .peak  a.  a  pedant,  nor  a.  a 
dilettante,  on  thi.  topic,  but  only  a,  a  «,be! 
by.«nder  in  thi.  great  ga„e,y  of  a^ft^ 
^y  world  which  we  are  permitted  to 
«™.der  *rough.  I  ,ee  how  much  thing,  are 
enh«,ced  m  my  eyes  by  the  atmospherfthat 
urroundsthem ;  I  see  how  naked  and  povel 

myself,    I  love  atmosphere,  in  art  and  in  life. 

»97 


I  will  rarnKind  mjHli  with  it,  w|ieo 
can  do  10  unielfiihly.  And  if  I  were  ai 
of  any  loit,  it  ii  ttinoiphere  that  I  ihoti 
fintofalL** 
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in^ieoever  I 
^retn  trdit 
[  ihoaid  leek 


